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THE DIGNIFIED APPROACH TO A PUBLIC PARK 
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The 
Best 
All- 
Round 
Machine 
for 
Street 
or Road 
Work 

Is the 


RANSOME 
MODEL SIXTY 


Send the attached Coupon and we’ll show you that 
we are ready to give you real value in mixer 
and in service. Ask our salesman to 
explain the new features. 


Get the Ransome Red Book 


RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


Dunellen, 
N. J. 















Ransome 
Concrete 
Machinery Co. 


Dunellen, N. J. 
Gentlemen Please send me a copy 
of the Ransome Red Book 
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Address 
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_. Herewith are shown two men who find a motorcycle indispensable in their public work. On the 
right is Carl Green, Physical Director of the Y. M. C. A. of Dayton, O., and on the left is Elmer H. 
Gress, Supervisor of Public Playgrounds for the City of Dayton. It is a significant fact that after 
trying nearly every make of motorcycle these public servants finally chose and will continue to ride 
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( There is an excellent reason for the popularity of the Flying Merkel Motorcycle in municipal work. 
The long-stroke full-ball-bearing motor makes the most flexible power plant ever produced for a motor- 
cycle. or 13 years the Flying Merkel has been popularly known as the “everlasting motor.” The 
exclusive spring frame makes it the world’s most comfortable motorcycle. 

The year 1913 will see more and more Flying Merkels in municipal service. Do you know that 
the Flying Merkel is the only motorcycle in the world fitted with a Self-Starter and Two-Speed Gear. 


This feature alone makes it the most efficient motorcycle for police work. Write today for descriptive 
art catalog just off the press. 











$20 Hanover Street 
MIDDLETOWN ,OHIO 
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6 When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American Crry. 
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Municipal Economy 


Statistical reports of our American 
municipalities continue to give cause for 
anxiety as to future economic conditions. 
In spite of all that has been said and done, 
the drift of population is still away from 
the rural districts, and towards the cities. 
A generation ago one-third of our people 
were city-dwellers and two-thirds lived in 
rural districts; now the population is al- 
most equally divided between the city and 
the country. Speaking in generalities, the 
problem of our fathers was to make two 
people produce food enough for three; our 
problem is to make one person produce 
food enough for two. It is a more difficult 
problem. Our rising food costs and other 
signs indicate that we are approaching a 
condition of unstable equilibrium in this 
regard. Obviously the tide cityward must 
before long recede. The cities cannot con- 
tinue to grow indefinitely at their present 
rates. Economic laws are bound to inter- 
pose a natural check. 

Couple with these facts the increasing 
cost of city government and especially the 
increasing bonded indebtedness. The re- 
cent special report of the Bureau of the 
Census on financial statistics of cities of 
over 30,000 inhabitants, printed in abstract 
in the March number of THE AMERICAN 
City, showed that in 145 cities the annual 
revenue receipts had increased in eight 
years from $20.12 to $27.24 per capita, a 
gain of 35.4 per cent. The payments for 
expenses and interest increased from 
$16.37 to $20.53 per capita. The govern- 
mental costs were higher in the larger 
cities. In New York City the budget ap- 


propriations were $26.90 per capita in 1900 
and $34.30 in 1910. The report also shows 
that in many cities, and especially in the 
larger ones, the bonded indebtedness is in- 
creasing alarmingly. 

As long as the cities continue to grow 
and assessed valuations continue to in- 
crease, the danger ahead is not so easily 
discerned; but what will happen when our 
cities cease to grow, when the interest on 
the debts incurred begins to bear more 
heavily on the taxpayers? Will the remedy 
be retrenchment or repudiation ? 

Were the trouble confined to cities the 
case would be bad enough, but it is not con- 
fined to them. State debts are increasing, 
and county debts, and debts incurred by 
metropolitan districts, and by public service 
corporations. Thinking people are becom- 
ing troubled as to how these debts are to be 
paid. There is grave danger that our reck- 
less spending may bring a terrible retribu- 
tion all along the line—from the man who 
mortgages his house to buy an automobile 
to the nation that squanders its millions on 
battleships and standing armies. 

What is to be done? One thing certainly, 
and that is to use better judgment in our 
expenditures and especially in our bond 
issues. 


The Need for Discrimination in 
Public Expenditures 


Everyone can see the unwisdom of issu- 
ing bonds to pay current expenses, but this 
differs not in kind but only in degree from 
the practice of issuing long term bonds to 
pay for structures that will wear out be- 
fore the bonds mature. The people of the 
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state of New York have violated this prin- 
ciple of sound finance most flagrantly by 
voting at the last general election to au- 
thorize the issue of 50-year bonds to the 
extent of fifty million dollars for the con- 
struction of roads, which, in the natural 
course of events, will wear out and need 
repair long before the bonds come to ma- 
turity. To the end that this principle be 
not violated, closer codperation is needed 
between the financier and the engineer. 
Greater attention must be paid also to pro- 
vision for the extinguishment of debts, to 
the depreciation of property, and more 
than all, perhaps, to the practice of old- 
fashioned economy, both personal and pub- 
lic, and—what is involved in this—to the 
prevention of waste. The guiding principle 
should be that a dollar spent should bring 
a dollar’s worth of service. 

In the field of public hygiene and sanita- 
tion, these general principles apply as well 
as in other departments of public service, 
and failure to observe them will bring 
sanitarians into disrepute. The magical 
achievements of bacteriology and _ pre- 
ventive medicine during the past quarter 
century have yielded results far and away 
of greater benefit to the world than their 
cost. The purification of water has been 
proved over and over again to be of vastly 
more benefit to a community than its cost, 
and this might be said of other sanitary 
works. The death-rate of the civilized 
world has steadily declined. This has been 
accomplished for the most part by a public 
health service not too well organized, by 
officials partially trained, and with appro- 
priations inadequate to the task. The motto 
of the City Health Department of New 
York is that “Public Health is a Purchas- 
able Commodity.” Disease can be stamped 
out only by constant vigilance, and this de- 
mands adequate funds. 


Zeal for Public Health 
Sometimes Misdirected 

But even in matters pertaining to public 
health and sanitation there is need of dis- 
crimination. There is danger lest zeal 
for the public health be carried too far 
in certain directions. Some sanitarians 
have said that “no expense can be 
too great if a human life is saved.” This 
is not true if the cost is paid at the expense 
of generations to come, and it is not true 
if the same amount of money spent for 
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saving the one life could have been made to 
save many more lives if spent in a different 
manner. We all rejoice in the reduction of 
the death rates of our cities, but we are 
coming to realize that, as Professor Jordan 
has said, there are fruitless as well as fruit- 
ful lines of endeavor in the public health 
service. Studies of the specific death rate 
from different diseases have shown that our 
activities and major expenses have not 
always been directed at the diseases that do 
the most damage. There is need of a more 
careful and discriminating study to deter- 
mine in what direction money from the 
public health service can be spent so as to 
bring the greatest results. Studies in this 
direction are now being made by the Sani- 
tary Engineering department of Harvard 
University. 

Nowhere else is more discretion needed, 
perhaps, than in the efforts made to im- 
prove the quality of our food supplies. 
Here exaggeration is in danger of running 
riot. Ice is said to transmit disease. Per- 
haps it can, but almost never does. Pol- 
luted oysters are said to transmit typhoid 
fever. Doubtless they can, but they very 
seldom do. There is need of studying all 
these matters from the quantitative as well 
as the qualitative standpoint. So, also, the 
egg question, the milk question and the use 
of preservatives and the effect of cold stor- 
age must be studied as to the magnitude of 
possible dangers, and the element of cost 
cannot be ignored even by sanitarians and 
hygienists. Pure food means more expen- 
sive food; and if the requirements are 
stricter than they need be, it means useless 
expense. 

if, in our enthusiasm for the saving of 
life and the protection of health, we pile up 
debt, we must remember that in the long 
run debt means poverty and poverty means 
deprivation and disease, so that in the end 
we may fail to accomplish that for which 
we strive. 

But it does not pay to be pessimistic. In 
spite of forebodings we have faith in the 
future of American cities. Rapid city 
growth is not confined to this country 
alone. In Germany cities have grown even 
more rapidly than here, and for the most 
part German cities are well managed. 
European experience should give us en- 
couragement. It should also teach us many 
lessons. 

Georce C. WHIPPLE. 
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MODERN OF THE WORLD'S 


‘S Wholesale Terminal Markets 


A New Idea in Public Markets for American Municipalities 


A Symposium 


of Marketing Methods in Leading European Cities 


N view of the great industrial advances 
made in this country along many lines, 
it is surprising, when one looks into the 

subject, to find how far behind the times 

we are-in our methods of provisioning our 
cities. The cities have sprung up and 
grown so fast that new conditions of trade 
have arisen in advance of our adjustment 
of facilities to meet them. In our enthu- 
siasm over our rapid industrial growth we 
have not foreseen the consequences of the 
tremendous migration from country to city 
that it has entailed. They are now being 
forced upon our notice. The cost of food 
is high and is rising, and the number of 
people engaged in its production is not 
increasing nearly so fast as the number of 
those who produce not a single thing they 
consume. 

An analysis of the causes of the present 
high prices is important in so far as it 
suggests means of bettering the situation 
There have been great increases of late 
years in costs of production; farm lands 








By Hon. Cyrus C. Miller 


President of the Borough of the Bronx; Chairman, Mayor’s Market Commission, New York City 


have risen in value and competent farn 


labor has become scarce and high priced ; 
the long distances goods are carried make 
careful packing necessary, and where this 
is not understood there is 
through spoilage, the cost of 
be added, of course, to the 


much loss 
which must 
sound goods; 
in the cities we find the methods of market- 


ing the goods entirely haphazard and the 


terminal facilities entirely inadequate. We 
are confronted with the conditions —a 
trend of population which we cannot 


check, changes in the habits and demands 
of the people which we cannot influence, 
and 
the question for us to answer is, “What can 
we do to meet the new demands?” 

We have reached a point of high indus 
trial organization and efficiency, but | 
are finding that income and outgo are not 
commensurate and there is 
spirit of unrest. The industrial 
is shaken from time to time by 
bitter antagonisms. 


and faulty methods of doing business; 


| 
yeopie 


everywhere a 
structure 
strikes and 


People do not resort 
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Ther littl yubli It v n to prices 
ther no registration of dealers or pro 
ducers: there is no uniformity of stan 
dards, grades and methods of packing; and 


there 1s great ignorance, on the the part of 


hippers, of the needs of the markets into 


which their goods are sent If the vari 


supplies for all the households on any street 
were delivered on the curb in front of the 
houses and the people had to spend tim 
nd money sorting them and taking the 
into their houses, everybody would con 
plain of such a method of doing business 
And yet that, multiplied many thousand 
times, is the method pursued in provision 
ing our cities. 

In many European cities they are much 
farther advanced than we in this matter 
Marketing has always been regarded there 


> a governmental function, and in their 


methods they have kept abreast of the 


times. They have long recognized in many 
foreign cities that the value of a public 
market les in its effectiveness in cuttn 

out some of the intermediate processes 


} 


necessary in private business, and that tl 


iit 
only type of public market that can do this 
is the large wholesale terminal market, 
whereinto all the railroads coming into the 
city may run. The carriers that bring us 
today the great bulk of our food supplies 
are the railroad and the steamship, and if 


our markets are to be serviceable they 
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st ive direct access to these carriers 
y in this way can the losses that now 
{ from the necessity of trucking, 
iandling, delays and spoilage be avoided 


lever one of our cities presents a prob 


lem that in its details is different from that 
of every other, and we cannot hope to be 


le to draft a pattern that will fit all. We 


’ } 
imowever,r, 


y a careful study of what 
heen worked out elsewhere, arrive at 
definite notions of the true principles 
de which underlie the best solutions 
the problem, and they are everywhere 
me So, while a consideration of 

gn market systems may not suggest 
etails of buildings and administrative 
outine that we can apply directly to any 


Nerican city, such a study reveals clearly 


the principles on which municipal market 


ystenis should be based, and shows us 


oni thir oS tO avoid. 


Berlin, Germany 
One of the most carefully planned munici 
val market systems in Europe is that in the 
ty of Berlin, Germany. It was put into oper 
n about 25 years ago, the plan including a 


terminal wholesale market situated on the 


railroad and a series of 14 retail markets 
throughout the city. The expenditure for the 
system was over $7,000,000, and it is admin 
istered in such a way as to yield a profit to 
t! ity of over $130,000. The terminal mar 
ket is a two-story structure, which has facilities 
for handling about 50 carloads of goods at 
nce, and includes stands for the dealers and 
storage space The goods brought to the 
market are sold either by the producers, by 
he commission dealers and wholesalers, or at 
vuction by the municipal sales commissioners 
There are six of these latter officials, bonded to 
he city and forbidden to be interested directly 

indirectly in the trade in market wares of 
iny kind. They are permitted to collect a cer 
in fixed percentage of all sales made. The) 
handle only about one-fifth of all the business 
done in the market, but the publicity given to 
their transactions by the daily reports of aver 
ge prices which they issue is said to have a 
steadying effect on the whole market 

The market system is administered by a 
municipal market deputation of 15 members, 
which has charge of all the details of ad 
ministration, appointment of officials, collec 
tion of rentals, fixing of charges, etc. There 
are minute regulations to ensure good sanitary 
conditions and cleanliness in all parts of the 
markets and a system of inspection, carried 
ut by a staff of 600, to prevent the offering for 
sale of impure food of any kind 

While the central market of the system, the 
wholesale terminal, has been markedly success- 
ful, the district retail markets that were estab 
lished at the same time have not. In fact, of 
the fourteen originally established only four 
ire now in operation, and of these only two 
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‘ I] uccessful. It has been found that | t 
dealers in these markets could not, or, at here are two of thes 
iny rate, did not sell as cheaply as the private lamburg Senate 
dealers in the small retail stores nd 5 per cet | 
trade in the markets has steadily declined h they é ( 
The dealers t 
Frankfort, Germany pcicrqgelignaatagh 4:4. ( G 
The city f Kkrankfort has three market “ Ce Seas ait te 
buildings, built respectively in 1879, 1883 and rege i panei” wel ear 
1899 for both wholesale and retail trade, but ii teigate a ; 7 et ae ‘ 
t the present time they are considered en 7 — we : 
' tirely inadequate and do not serve either th tent raatgesiety rey Pee 
holesale or the retail trade as they should he ame cep 1 Shes stag 
The city authorities have during the past year SP Dr io eas Riya mer ; 
two given much careful study to the su ‘nantes.’ thes ae 
ect and have come to the conclusion that th os Ses aN ; a ll gee 
ncreasing number of small retail store re ef Res : ay 
iently performing the retail distribution of x SN DE TREE 
the city’s food supply, and that the great sche : tag oy Ww 
need is for a wholesale terminal situated “i ee : ae ae 
the railroad They are now working on plan ; = 1 Fe , ; ' ‘ 
for such a terminal market and expect to a ut bh if of ; sae 
ence its construction in a short ti age a . 
nd are ! 
Hamburg, Germany doer igs abuts 
; This city is the main distributing point for ving worked out 
fish for all Germany It is brought to th hall provide space f 
market by fishing cutters, is imported by rail vell as facilities for dispos 
from Denmark and Sweden, and by ship fro n rail and water. ¢ 
England, Scotland and Norway: and all that market is t | 
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ACunich, Germany 











The terminal market in Munich is the new- 
est of any of the markets of Europe, it having 
ecn mpleted only a little over a year ago 
It includes four connecting market halls, a 
post office, custom house and restaurant, and 
cost nearly It has direct railroad 
onnectio there is no unnecessar 
handling of the gz ods before the 
are offered for sal iS al ple cold storage 
space in the cellars, h are connected with 
the main r of the ket by nine large lifts 
for heavy consign and many smaller 
ones connecting individual stalls with the 
space below The tloors are of concrete and 
every stand is fitted with running water Che 
cellars ire lighted by electricity and are care 

fully inspected to « cleanliness 
The reaction which the establishment of this 


market has had on the surrounding farming 
districts is remarkable. When the market was 
planned, its size was calculated on the basis 
f the amount of produce the city had beer 
using up to that time, but the authorities have 
now found that the farmers, finding that they 
have a sure and stead market for all they 
can raise and a quick remittance of the money 


due them, are sending much to the market 
that already a building twice as large is 
needed. The farmers are well satished and, 


at the same time, the prices to the consumers 
are low 


Budapest, Hungary 

The market system of Budapest consists of 
a large central establishment, a two-story fire 
proof building devoted principally to whole 
sale operations, and six branch markets where 
the trade is generally retail and where every 
thing is sold from food products to hardware, 
clothing, dogs and cats The markets are 
maintained by the receipts from the rents of 
stalls, scales, etc., and in spite of the fact that 


very low rents are charged the receipts for 
1906 exceeded ¢ xpenditure Ss over $100,000 
The markets are under the control of a 


. which formvlates the 
regulations, sanitary and admunistrat 
erning them. These are minute and car 
enforced, so that the sanitary conditions of the 
markets are admirable [he commission also 
publishes a daily report of wholesale price 

No one is allowed to rent a stall who has an 


outside shop for the sale of similar goods 


municipal commission 





Vienna, Austria 

Vienna, with a population of 1,700,000 pc 
ple, has seven market buildings and about forty 
open-air market places. The buildings are 
large halls with stone floors and stalls parti 
tioned off with wire screening. The market 
halls are kept scrupulously clean and all goods 
sold are carefully inspected. The administra 
tion is regulated by municipal ordinances and 
is under the general supervision of market 
commissioners appointed bv the municipality 
The choosing of market places and market 
hours is done by the Board of Aldermen. 

Not merely land and water produce, but gen- 
eral farm and household requisites, are sold 
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it these markets. Outside buying is strictly 

mtrolled, owners of boats on the Danube or 
wagons on the public streets paying toll to the 
municipality on any sales. Over $60,000 profit 
s the average annual yield of the markets to 
he city treasury, a..d it is generally agreed 
that the market system tends to keep down the 
price of foodstuffs. 


Paris, France 
ore famous than the Berlin market, though 
not quite as up to date in its facilities, is the 
great central market of Paris, the Halles 
Centrales. This is a large wholesale market 

msisting of 10 buildings and covering 22 
icres of ground, originally planned by Napo- 
leon and begun in 1854. The entire cost for 
land and buildings has been about $10,000,000, 
and it yields a return to the city of about 15 
per cent. The market buildings include ample 
storage space and stands for dealers, but one 
thing lacking to make them thoroughly up to 
date is the absence of railroad connections 
Everything that comes by rail has to be 
trucked to the market, which, of course, adds 
to its cost. At one time a plan was projected 
to make a connection by means of a subway, 
but it was abandoned by reason of the great 
expense involved. 

The market system is under the supervision of 
the Prefecture of Police, and is one of the most 
carefully administered institutions in Europe 
\ll wholesale dealers must be French citizens 
and must give a bond of not less than $1,000, 
and must meet various other requirements, be- 
fore they are allowed to receive and offer goods 
for sale in the market. The goods brought to 
the market are sold either by auction by 
the municipal sales commissioners, who are 
termed “representatives of the shippers,” or 
by private bargain and sale. The municipal 
sales commissioners, like those in Berlin, are 
bonded to the city and are forbidden to have 
any interest in the trade in market wares. The 
market prices which they publish are the prices 
for all the surrounding country. The efficiency 
of the system of inspection in the markets is 
indicated by the amount of foods condemned 
and seized as unfit. This was in 1906, 400,- 
000 pounds of meats, 160,000 pounds of fruits 
and vegetables, 500,000 pounds of sea fish, 100,- 
00 dozens of eggs, etc. 

The Paris system as originally laid out- in 
cluded 33 district retail markets, but, as in 
Berlin, these have steadily decreased in popu 
larity. They do not undersell the small pri 
vate stores and do not serve the convenience 
of customers as well, and the buildings are 
gradually being given up to other uses. Some 
are used as garages, some as steam laundries, 
fire houses, storehouses, etc. 


s 


Lyons, France 

The city of Lyons has a large central mar- 
ket building of fireproof construction, covering 
38,000 square feet of ground. It was opened 
in 1859. There are also 17 smaller markets 
in different parts of the city. The central mar 
ket was built by a real estate and building com 
pany. The contract for the building gave to 
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OUTSIDE THE HALLES CENTRALES, PARIS 
INTO THE ADJACENT STR 


e company all the rent for stalls and auction 
space for five years, the city guaranteeing an 
innual minimum income of about $32,000 with 
the proviso that receipts in excess of $42,000 
should be divided equally between the city and 
the company. The concession to the company 
was fixed for 50 years, but the city bought the 
market for $887,000 a year after it was opened 

Chere are in the building over 200 stalls, and 
a space in the rear of the hall is set apart for 
auctions, which are held each day. Meat, 
vegetables and provisions of all kinds are of 
fered for sale at these auctions, and always in 
wholesale quantities. For the protection of 
the people who rent stalls in the market it is 
provided, by law, that all products sold at 
auction must come from outside the city. In 
proof of this the presentation of a certificat 
from a railway or steamboat officer is required 
before goods may be offered for sale. Th 
prevents speculation in food products by the 
local dealers. The auctions are always publi 
Chey are a great boon to the poorer people, as 
it is possible for a number of families to com 
bine in the purchase of a quantity of game or 


fish and divide the expense. This brings 
within their reach luxuries which they other 
wise could not enjoy. Sales at retail ar 
prohibited 

The auctioneers are given by the cit " 


monopoly of the auction market for ten years, 





SHOWING HOW THE SUPPLIES (¢ 


TS IN THE BUSY SEASON 

during whicl t nd 
make an her like 

ensed after makin I S 

the und themsel S » i t 
mont! nstalments a sum equal t 
f the total auction sales, which 
be less than 10,000 francs ($1,930) 


one auction stand nor more than 
($9,650) for the four auction s 


auctioneer 1S forbidden to buy 

auction for his own business or 
agent buy for him The auction 
Lvons is quite famous; dealers in 


will often avail themselves of it t 


verstocks of provisions. 


Havre, France 

This city, which has a poy 
000, maintains 12 municipal m 
ferent kinds, there being two cov 
ve in public squares, a fish mark 


t 
) 


market, two second-hand market 





irket in connection t 
slaughterhouses. Two of.-the ¢ 
have wholesale sections Phe 


maintained by the receipts of 
pay a return of over 6 per cent 


invested, and in the case of the 
10 per cent. In order to make the markets the 
hief distributing centers for food su 
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the regulations forbid the gardeners and farn Most of the tenants at Smithheld are commis f 
ers to offer their goods for sale on the w t sion salesmen, who pay weekly rents for their 
the markets, and they can deliver goods to shops, all fittings being supplied. On Satur 
shopkeepers only after the wholesale markets day afternoons there is a_ retail “People’s : 
are closed—8.o00 A. M. in summer. and 9.00 Market,” where thousands of the very poor 
\. M. in winter. The sale of food supplies uy cheap joints. The inspection is very strict 
ought by water is also forbidden every precaution being taken to ensure clean 
quays, and peddlers cannot cry their wares liness, and breaches of regulations are pun 
within 475 feet of any market To prevent ished by fines or imprisonment All con 
monopoly no person is allowed to lease mor demned carcases are sent to a patent destru 7 
than two places in a municipal market, and sub tor and reduced by steam pressure to a powder 
letting is allowed only with the written con which is used as a fertilizer b 
sent of the authorrties The sanitary regul Chis central group also includes a fish mar 
tions are strict and carefully enforced. ket which has direct rail connection. A new 
market building has recently been added 
London. England kn wn as Farringdon Market, for the sale of 
© fruits and vegetables 
London differs from most of the Contines In another part of the city is the famou 
tal cities in that it has no municipal retail mar Billingsgate fish market, which dates bach 
kets Its markets are ilmost entirely whol some 600 years This is situated on the river 
sale, and there are nine of them, some wit! Thames and receives large quantities of fish 
railroad connections, in which are sold meat directly from the boats Those brought b 
poultry, fish, vegetables, fruits, flowers, and rail have to be carted to the market in vans 
where the local tradesmen go to bu Phe lhe sales in this market are largely by auction, 
city makes on its market system a pr though some of the dealers dispose of thei 
$156,000 a year goods by private sale. The market is ham 
There is a group of markets administered pered by narrow street approaches, but a ver 
by the London Corporation, which has grown expeditious system of direct delivery of fis] 
up gradually and is estimated to have cost over from the Thames side of the market building 
$8,000,000. Chief of these is the Smithfield enables the auctioneers to dispose of the sup ai | 
market, covering about eight acres. There are plies very quickly. Stands in the market are 
to be found at wholesale meat, poultry and in great demand and much more space is 
provisions, vegetables and fish In the last needed carry on the business. This market 
20 years the development of cold storage pr ost over $2,000,000 and is maintained by tolls | 
cesses has lowered the quantity of home-killed llected from all vehicles and boats deliver 


meat and remarkably increased the 





tion of refrigerated s yhes Las cal 
wholesale market dispose f 433,723 ton 
leat < 75 per en 'w was 








SMITHFIELD MARKI 





erage over $26,000 per annum. All parts of 
t England are supplied from this market and it - 


exports every day to Paris. In 1907, 174,332 


ing goods to the market. Altogether the tolls | , 
| 
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| BILLINGSGATE FISH MARKET, LONDO) UNLOADING FISH FROM STEAM CARRIERS 
DIRECT INTO THE MARKET 
ea 
tons of fish were brought into the market market and slaughterhouses att: 
Sales are made so quickly that there is very Deptford cattle market on the 
little spoilage latter is the point of entry f 
Spitalfields and Borough markets are for the ind extreme precautions are 
sale of vegetables and fruits. They are open the enti f cattle disease that 1 
every day, but have stated market days when infection. The animals are slaughtered within 
the market gardeners attend. 10 days and the meat sent to Smithfield for 
The Great Northern Railway maintains in sale 
London a wholesale terminal market for the : - 
sale of potatoes, turnips, cabbage and celery Liverpool, England 
Many dealers in this market also maintain The Corporation of Liverpool maintains six 
stands in the municipal markets and consign markets, erected at a total cost of $1,500,000 
their goods directly to those markets for sale under the control of a committee on markets 
, The average receipt of vegetables at this rail- appointed in November of each year Phis 
road terminal is 75,500 tons, comunittee meets twice a month and ha 
Covent Garden Market, the great fruit, vege- charge of all maintenance, repairs, enforcing 
table and flower market of London, is owned regulations, et The direct administration ot 
ind maintained by the Duke of Bedford, in the markets is in the hands of a superin 
whose family it has been for hundreds of tendent. The total income of the markets in 
, years. Formerly producers chiefty sold in the Ig1t amounted to over $185,000 and the ex 
market, but, with the expansion of the city, the penditure to about $100,000, thus leaving 
growers have gradually given away to dealers profit of $85,000, which was applied in relief 
and commission men who pay a rental of 25 of the city rate. The city of Liverpool has a 
cents a day per square foot of space, and on population of about 800,00 
the produce on a regular scale according to \ large proportion of the vegetable products 
its nature. Although this market has direct offered for sale at the markets is grown b 
access neither to river nor railroad, it does not farmers and market gardeners residing within 
' diminish in importance. It is crowded and a radius of 15 miles from the city These 
hampered by narrow approaches, but is known products are brought to market by the grow 
to pay a large profit. As it is under private ers, so that customers have the advantage of 
management, no figures are given out fresh supplies. The wholesale fish market is 
The London Corporation also maintains two _ the distributing center for the whole of Liver 
’ cattle markets, one outside of the city at Isling pool and the surrounding district, and there 
ton, where $2,500,000 has been spent on the are daily consignments from other fishing } 
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and also from steam trawlers which discharg« 
at | iverpo | The weight of fish offered 
sale in the market in I9I!I was est 





inate 
17,934 tons. The estimated weight « 

a | ] 1, + 
tables and other produce, exciusive I s 
brought to the wholesal vegetable mar 
during 1911 was 81,122 tons. In the fr 


tion of the market there are daily 
ments of English and foreign fruits 


very large trade is carried on, principall 
sh pkeepers 
The cattle market was established in 


by a private company and was bought 
city corporation in 1900 for $185,652, as 
onsidered it desirable that the cattle tr 


i ad 

the city should be under municipal control. It 

vers an area of 37,000 square ‘yards and re 
eives each year an average of 60,000 cattk 
and 400,000 sheep, mostly from Ireland 

One of the city’s markets, called St. Martin 
Market, which was erected in 1826, is main 
tained for the sale of second-hand lothing 
peddler’s wares and manufactured goods. | 


supple s the requirements of a great number ot 


poor persons, many of whom live in the ¢ 
trict near the market, and the corporation has 
granted the use of stalls at very low rates. The 
market from a financial point of view is on 
of the least prosperous of the city, but it serve 
a useful purpose in supplying the poorest 
lass of the community 


Manchester, England 
Manchester, a city « 





t about 700,000 ™ 
owns markets covering a total area of 28 
and including a dozen separate markets 
laughterhouses, cold storage premis é 
Since 1868 the markets have p id the 
$3,160,000 in relief of taxation. The fru n 
vegetable market is ne f the largest in the 
ountry and is a center of distribution for a 
large area, supplies coming to it from sur 
rounding districts and fro almost . every 
country in the world. The fish market is both 
wholesale and retail, and is s nd in size only 


to the Billingsgate market in London. Cold 


storage accommodation is provided for the re 
tail fish market 


lhe city maintains an abattoir which is on 
of the best equipped in the country. In 1908 
226,815 animals were slaughtered and 628,207 
exposed for sale there Adjoining the abat 
toir is a cold storage plant, costing $389,320, 
which was erected in 1894. The building is 
thoroughly up to date in equipment and sani 
tation. Accommodation is provided for chill 


‘ 
ing 1,200 sides of beef in 24 hours. The plant 
in 1908 was used for storing fish, dairy pro 
ducts, fruit, flowers, vegetables, etc.. as well 
as meat. The city also maintains a foreign 
animals’ wharf market, covering over 12 acres 


Sales in this market are largely at auction 
Birmingham, England 

The city of Birmingham has owned its mar- 
ket system since 1824. It now consists of six 
market buildings, with a total space under 
roof of nearly nine acres. The markets paid 
the city in 1909 a profit of $18,948, after in 
terest, sinking fund and expenses of main 


LAN Loe 


tenance were paid, which sum was applied in 
the relief of taxation. The total outlay of the 
ty for its market system has been $2,156,362 
market and toll rights of the city in 
lude the privilege to regulate the sale of all 
egetables, fruit, game, poultry, eggs 
market produce, and fish by wholesale and re 
tail These businesses can be carried on by 
} 
: 


individuals only in their own shops, the city 
| 





ving the power by act of Parliament to pre 
nt any company or group of individuals 
from building and operating a market and 
renting space to persons engaged in selling 
neat, vegetables, etc. The city has, therefore, 
a monopoly of the market rights, which it 
guards most carefully, permitting no rivalry 
and so arranging affairs that there would b 
little temptation to establish a rival market 
even if the city should permit 

ents for stands in the wholesale vegetable 
fruit and flower market are at the rate of 18 
cents per square yard per week; in the whol 
sale fish, game, poultry and egg markets, 24 
cents; and in the wholesale meat market, 40 
cents per square yard per week. The markets 
are under the management of the Markets and 
Fairs Committee of the City Council, which 
has charge of the administration, inspection, 
weights and measures, etc. The direct man 
gement of the market is under a superin 
tendent, who is paid a salary reaching a maxi 
um of about $2,400. Upon retirement he will 
receive a pension of two-thirds the averag 
salary paid him during his last five years of 
service, towards which he contributes unde 
the superannuation scheme of the city 


Kidderminster, England 
Kidderminster is a town of only 25,000 peo 


ple, but has a cattle and wholesale vegetable 
market which was constructed in 1871, and 


which covers an area of 9,000 square yards 
Tir mtains 457 sheep pens. Three firms of 
uuctioneers do business in the market, sales 
very rarely being made privately The at 
tendance at the wholesale vegetable market 


during the year averages 5,000 carts, 600 
wagons and 700 barrows. Buyers come from 
many neighboring towns. The market has 


cost nearly $25,000 and pays a yearly profit to 
the city. There is also a retail butter market 


Glasgow, Scotland 

The municipal markets of Glasgow, a city of 
about 800,000 people, are known as the cattle 
market, which includes the horse market; 
meat market; fish market; cheese market; 
clothes market: fruit market, and the bird and 
dog market, all of which are under the man 
agement of a committee of eighteen. The 
Lord Provost is a member of the committee 
and of all sub-committees. Each market is 
situated in the part of the city best adapted 
for its trade. The buildings are solid stone 
structures and the management and control are 
of a high order. 

The fruit market is the principal center for 
the sale of fruit and vegetables in the west of 
Scotland. The dealers hold auctioneers’ li- 
censes and sell most of their goods by auction 
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1 . held dail Petail trad ; +11 , rs . r 
Phe sales are held daily. Retail trade ill The Kind of Market American Cities Need 
irried on, but is diminishing every year Che ; A, 

. sit Lmeagae® n American city of any size we net 
stands are rented monthly and ! la 

revenue $2 676 er 1] the 

The the eese latr S I S 9 ( 
: nd in the I irk , , t an 
t y s n 1908, I 5.741 p in ¢ | 1 
iarket , ' = 
T he irke was “ : I 

1879 | depot I t 
ile mea There are 90 st nt 
laugl : g : 

1 ( ) 

; . : ' nde 

Dublin, Treland : 
| ‘ dt {ts 0 
Phe It d ) 
wl le sal 
It san ea ~ t 
j S 4k Qy | < . ° 
. rete f S 
‘ 1 Tr) innua 
é é 7 SS. 500 rd t 
' etc., $22,000. Anoth 
‘ ‘ +] | f 1 ) y pews QI ‘ 
e sale of , 
a! whe asa Neg eg pe YB , el saf 
st < ! { te 1 if he m rket ( ‘ » t ( 
‘ narket Ss { re } 
> " ear é ] ° ¢ 
tel, , . 1 ; » 
. ; wl et 10 18 the | to 
. il sett . : ‘ , — - 
Some Suggestions from a Consumer’s Point of View 
\NY interesting ideas in regard to _ tio f prod : 
the distribution of food products ari ‘ 
set forth in a recent pan phlet el 
titled “Some Suggestions in Re card to the as 
Sip ul I 

l’resent Agitation for the [Establishment of ne ; 

Municipal W holesale Terminal M irkelts eling the v 
from a Consumer's Point of View Che l I 

thor is a member of the Advisory Board ~ ae. 

to the Mayor’s Terminal Market Comn 
sion, Mrs. Flora Spiegelberg, 67 Riverside od 
Drive, New York, from whom copies may 
vw secured for the asking. sili 0 ae Rig tate aa ad asap hy, 

“1G s ae ubeled in perfect 
Mrs. Spiegelberg’s brief is written with ‘® * aggre ite 

New York's problems primarily in view, proper publicity, keep in t WV g 
nd recommends six wholesale terminal ull farmers and producers, placing 
markets in different parts of the city, each ao ak oe = -pplatyll wr sage ee 
to include a retail division in the same SP” Sia velieiteeh 9 

¥ > ik | i 5 

building Many of the suggestions con enefit. become their own n 
tained in the pamphlet, however, should it the middleman and reap all profit 
prove of value to other municipalities con “Dail oe, are 

. aily market illeti pos t 

sidering the market problem. For ex- , a iN oive fill , 

‘ . markets W give Tulies 
ample, the author recommends a bureau of prices. qualit nd 1 


information to bring about active coopera received and sold at tl 











Municipal Ownership of Public Utilities in 
Germany* 


Y 


c.3 With Some Predictions as to the I 


“uture Opportunities for Munici- a 
if TY 


pal Engineers in America 


By Edward M. Bassett 


prog 

since the kranco-P1 sia war, ¢ 

] a? ] ‘ ’ } 

cially in city pla lg an 1dn 
- } ] 
tration, has been wonderfu We ar 
customed to think that the great cities of 
the United States have during the past 


thirtv vears grown faster than those of 


other untry On the contrary, Gert 
cities have increased faster than our ow1 


lo-day there is practically no migrati 
“ity population from German 


4 

lowing table was prepared by Nelson P 
. 
’ 





Lewis, chief engineer of tl 
mate and Apportionment of New York 
City, who selected these cities at random 
simply because they had about the sam 
population in 1880, and because they wer« 
believed to be typical The increase by 

les j 


lecades 1s shown in the table 


' i 
| iti | 
1&8 Iso \ 
Cir 4 1329 " ) ‘ 
Rresl 
Ruffa 155 664 
Colog 144.8 81,8 i 
New i) i | ; 
Dre s 
Louisville 
Hanove & 
Provic 104.8 ) 
Nure erg 19.519 
Rochester ao ser aur j 
Che " g g 
On an inquiry trip 1 le by me in 1908 
through the large cities Germat the 
ywnership and « peratior tI water, gas 


electric supply, and f the street-surface 
railroads, were to an extent of four-fifths 
(approximately) in the hands of the muni 


cipalities, but quite a good many of then 


vere not self-sustaining. Practically all of 
the city water supply systems, about half of 
the gas and electricity systems, and less 


} 


than half of the street railroads, were self 


as it ought 


On a similar trip made by me last sum 
er, | was in nearly every case informed 
engineers and other officials that all 

their public utilities were self-support 

g \s a rule the city does not try to mak« 
yrofit out of the public utility, but when 

t has attained a self-support with prope 


yrovision for depreciation, the charges t 


consumers are reduced. This is, of course 


be, because the users of on 


public utility should not be compelled to 


contribute a profit that may lessen legiti- 


mate burdens that other sections of the 
population should bear. 
In my opinion, it can now be said that 


municipal ownership and operation in Ger 


nanv are in the main successful. Ther 
ire some critics, however, mainly among 
the bankers, who say that there seems t 


l Cet I ( 
] Case Populatior l 
Yea 1910 ‘ 
i 364.46 i 
‘ iv 10,929 s 
5 l 1 42 l t 
l 915,491 it 
‘ 30 6.0 
fo } ’ 46.8 147.1 
i { 3.929 S09 
Ht 1 2,384 14 
‘ 4 6 113.9 
61 \¢ 332.539 11 
1 5 218,149 ‘41 
‘ 14 86.45 


” no end of money obligations that cities 
re willing to undertake, and who claim 
that on the whole the expense of « peratior 
greater than with privately owned 
s. Officials claim, however, there at 
oO many ways that public ownership is ad 
vantageous to the people that they would 
think of going back to private owner 
hip—although they are inclined to admit 
hat, in respect to thrift and prompt adop 
tion of new methods, private ownership 
is some advantage. When, however, it 
comes to harmonious adaptation of all the 
utilities to modern city planning, it is 


claimed that the advantage of public owner- 
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ship is enormous, Street surface and rapid state railroads were earning so poorly that 
transit lines can be inter-related. Bridges the tert ils and trunk line entrances 
ind viaducts can be linked with transporta Berlin could not be kept up to date and the 
’ tion lines without defacement All the Ringbahn could not be electrified Now 
tilities can be used to contribute toward the tables have turned The state pre 
> nvenience and good appearance street paring to electrify the Ringbahn and Stadt 
urfaces are broken up less often, and when hn, is carrying on extensive grade cros 
rroken up all sorts of work can be attended ng elimination work, and serliners ¢ 
, » before repavement. plain because the government ex] 
Mu é ) tion 1 its inp iil ul ea 
Relation of Municipal Ownership to City ne in Poland and o ‘-the-wa calitie 
Planning cieh-at is Beta, th lo cdl cad aon 
Berlin shows many instances of fin that there is general complaint freigh 
laptation of public utilities to city plan rates in Prussia and throughout German 
ng or street lav-out | will instance one lhe city Pa } Souther (;erma 
then The suburban municipality ot mn the h watet f the Danube. is a re 
Schoneberg lying within greater Berlin has ' Hust , 1 mu lity do 
recently completed a city-owned subway ig the people’s work It is a verv ol 
\t the present location of the Stadtpark — g¢jt population about 60,000—and has th 
Station was a swampy depression, about nental cathedral in German 
fifteen acres in extent, across which passed ne takes size, age and beauty into account 
the subway route. Instead of filling in the his city owns all of its public utilities, and 
pression, a handsome concrete viaduct they are all self-supporting. In addition, it 
was constructed, on the upper level of has undertake ind and building poli 
" which is the roadway, and underneath, as in an effort to prevent speculation in lan 
; part of the viaduct, is built the station, the ind buildings and to absorb the eat 
floor of which is at the bottom of the de ncrement of land for the benefit of the 
pression, or fen Daylight comes into the city Kleven vears ag he city purchas d 
tation freely on both sides, for the city from the state government the broad belt 
r - has transformed one part of the low ground — surrounding the city, on which the defet 
into a small depressed park with a lake, sive ramparts had stood. There seemed 
into which the windows of the station on be no way of financing this large purchas 
ne side look, and another part into a de except to sell off part oft it for buildings. at 
pressed public playground into which the in order to obtain the increment that w 
windows of the other side of the station come to the outside land because of the tear 
look. Thus the city has created a harmoni ing down of the ramparts and improvement 
us ce velopment of roadway, viaduct, sub f the land, the city bought large amount 
way station, small park and playground. of additional outlying land. The result has 
\bout seven years ago Berlin permitted been that the city has sold more thar 
1 company to build and operate an east and enough land to recoup itself for the entiré 
west electric rapid transit line partly under- — cost, and it still owns more tha vo-third 
ground and partly overhead. It is called of the area of the city The city erects 
the Hoch-und-Untergrund-Bahn. The next model houses for workingmen and for its 
step was for the separate municipalities of — school teachers, selling them on partial pa 
Schoneberg and Wilmersdorf to build ments, i. ¢., 3 per cent per annum for 
spurs into their localities with city money, — terest and 2 per cent per annum for amorti 
but they granted leases for operation to the zation, with provisos that sales shall only 
Hoch-und-Untergrund Company. Now Ber- take place subject to the power of the cit) 
lin has begun the construction of a north to buy at cost plus a slight interest rate 
and south subway with city money, which The effect of this policy has been to bring 
is to be municipally operated. Thus we see about very low rents, sanitary housing fe 
in Berlin within a space of ten years (1) working people, and the decreasing of tax 
company construction and operation, (2) ation to almost a nominal burden 
city construction and company operation We must remember that the Germa 
and (3) city construction and operation. cities have had a large measure of home 
len years ago there was a great deal of rule for centuries. The German states 
, complaint in Berlin because the Prussian have no written constitutions, and, althoug! 
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the state and empire have a certain super- 
visory power that makes for permanence 
and stability of city government, the city is 
left free to go into business just about as 
fully as an individual. The population is 
homogeneous and particularly obedient to 
local ordinances. Corruption among city 
officials is almost unknown. In Ulm I was 
told that most of the land purchases were 
made by officials privately before the public 
transfer to the city, but in no case had there 
been suspicion of dishonesty. Property 
ownership is represented in the city vote by 
having a larger count than the purely per- 
sonal suffrage. Officials of all sorts have 
trained themselves for their particular 
duties, and popular opinion demands their 
retention for long periods. The mayor who 
has made a success in a small city will be 
called to be mayor of a large city. 


An Ability Gradually Acquired 

The whole subject of municipal owner- 
ship and operation is related to the ability 
of a municipality to carry on profitably 
various lines of business. This ability 
comes gradually and not all at once. No 
greater mistake can be made by a com- 
munity that is unable to keep competent and 
honest officials in office for considerable 
periods of time than to embark in wide 
spread municipal business. In the state of 
New York, although we have seen an in- 
creased ability on the part of our cities 
during the past thirty years accompanied 
by an increased willingness to undertake 
municipal operation, yet we are still far 
from the point where these activities can 
be undertaken with entire confidence and 
safety. Owners of large properties in our 
State depend more on the state constitu- 
tion for the preservation of their property 
rights than they do on acts of the legisla- 
ture or on the wisdom of public officials. 
The diversified make-up of the electorate 
with diverse notions of city government 
constitutes a condition that we must make 
the best.of. Our public school] system and 
the undoubted insistence of all of the people 
on steady improvement will in the long run 
work out most, if not all, of these problems. 

I believe that the more exact methods of 
accounting, reporting and appraisal that 
have been studied and to some extent per- 
fected by company officials in conjunction 
with public officials have during the past 





five years brought about a more sympa- 
thetic attitude one toward another than 
formerly existed. State and city officials 
realize that duplication of plants is in the 
long run wasteful, and sooner or later must 
be paid for in whole or part by the public. 
Public officials better appreciate that all 
income is not profit, that depreciation re- 
placements and interest on actual invest- 
ment consume a large part of income 
Company officials realize more and more 
that success in public utilities comes from 
close partnership with consumers, imegease 
of efficiency, and lessening of rate in ofder 
to increase Consumption. 

This spirt of coOperation and recognition 
of one another’s rights will, in my opinion, 
increase; and when the time comes that the 
public more frequently desires to take over 
the ownership, or the ownership and opera- 
tion, of public utilities, it will be done, not 
in the meat-ax method that prevailed ten 
or twenty years ago, not by municipal dupli- 
cation of waterworks and gas and elec- 
tricity plants, but by acquiring them by 
purchase or condemnation, and using them 
as a nucleus for more ample municipal sys- 
tems. 

With the gradual progress toward gen- 
eral recognition that in so far as a public 
utility is a natural monopoly, it is properly 
regulated by the state; and with the gradual 
growth of city ownership (in the case of 
some utilities doubtless a long wait), there 
will be a decrease of opportunity to make 
fortunes out of franchises, and a corre- 
sponding increase of opportunity for many 
to obtain the reward in money and honor 
that properly comes from thrifty adminis- 
tration and invention of methods and ma- 
chinery for lessening the cost and increas- 
ing the value of the service. From this 
point of view it is apparent that the field 
for municipal engineers and public service 
experts will grow larger and even more 
honorable and useful. The practice of a 
profession is not primarily for money-mak- 
ing. The so-called learned professions 
often lose sight of this. Municipal engin- 
eers will, in my opinion, more and more 
realize that part of their reward for ser- 
vices well performed will be the esteem of 
all good citizens, because they have faith- 
fully made a real contribution to the life 
and happiness of their fellow men. 
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How to Aid the Cause ot Public Recreation 
By H. S. Braucher 


Secretary, Playground and Recreation Association of America 


EVERAL leading citizens of Exville 

became interested in stories they were 

hearing of play centers in some of the 
larger cities. “If New York and Boston 
each spend more than a million dollars a 
year for recreation and consider it a wise 
investment—we ought to look into it,” they 
said. 

“What shall we do first?” was the ques 
tion. Some advocated buying land for 
children’s playgrounds. Others wanted to 
use the schoolhouses and grounds as play 
centers. A few suggested that buildings 
be erected in the parks and the parks be 
made play centers. At last it was decided 
that a committee should learn just what 
activities were usually carried on in differ 
ent communities in the play centers, so that 
they could decide wisely what to do. 


Activities Carried on by Recreation Secretaries 

It was found that many cities employ a 
special man (or woman) to give his en- 
tire time to recreation, just as they have a 
superintendent of schools giving his time to 
education. The public-spirited citizens of 
Exville were a little overpowered when they 
looked over the statement of work being 
done in various cities by recreation secre 
taries. Here it is: 

Organization and executive management of 
outdoor playground system; selection and 
training of play leaders; selection, purchase 


ind installation of equipment; planning 
buildings and alteration of buildings for ri 


ation purposes 


Responsibility for evening recreation cent 


Responsibility for children’s gardens 
Responsibility for conducting athletic badge 
tests for both s and girls tl ig 
\rrangements for the celebration of holiday 
Arrangements for pageants 
Cooperation in the promotion of Boy S 





Operation in the promotion of ( » Fire 

Girls’ activities 

\rrangements tor summer 

Provision for band concerts and other 
ipal music 

Responsibility for encouragin W 
home recreation, arranging that game 
taught which can be plaved at | , 
places where parents nd children t ré 
tion together 

Studying recreation inditions in differ 
ections of the +t + ittempt 


special conditions found 


Studying private recreation agencies to find 
recreation furnished and number reached 
avoid duplication and to find possible ways 
assisting by furnishing places for games 
meetings 

Supervision of commercial recreation 


Promotion of play away from pla 
Arrangements for ice skating in winter 


necessary through flooding of vacant 
Arranging coasting places, if necessar 
having certain streets set aside and proper 
guarded 
Placing recreation workers in tual 
with homes of the neighborhood 
Promotion of school athletics, of scl 
baseball, basket ball, volley ball leagues and 
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all recreation activities for school boys and they be e co help 
girls outside of regular school hours work of convincing others. that 
(Arrangements for tramping trips 
Interpreting to the public, through addresses , ate s es . 
and through the public press, the recreation ' nan as re t secret 
work which is going on in the city ough a large ‘ é 
Codperation with other agencies, such a no erfect agree +] ‘ 
juvenile court, settlements, libraries, chut ' 1 oT wn 
ind various social organizations ep 
rove t { aesire re ts 
A Recreation Secretary Needed finen ether elites biggie 
The Exville people realized they could a oity Theo i 
not provide for all these recreation activi tee! wt had carri the 
ties at once. They knew that some of the hy gC A 
work done in other communities by a spc othe ; a ae 
cial recreation secretary in their city must, p,,, rather « ae sean. 
t least for quite a time to come, be don Sy d throw mo } ; 
in a smaller way by some existing depart So th eriie ib 20.0 . 
ments rhey were, however, convinced o off i thousand le Whe 
one thing——there 1s more recreation work a Ry es 
in one community than one man can pos A sas 7 ee ee 
sibly do. “We must have the ablest pos and asked es aoe 
sible trained person to start the work,” 4, The local gro ere so ¢ 
they decided. t the earliest poss le 
Convinced in their own minds as to the weeks later—a field secre 
first step—that it was not land nor buildings the facts about the r ci 
but 2 man—they set out to convince others over the United State — 
rhey told their friends that in all the cities to hy the local ¢ 
where rapid progress had been made in kyowledee at thei : It 
providing opportunities for wholesome play lawns that he should re ‘ 
for all their citizens, old and young, a ed the « yaign tl 
recreation secretary was employed through 
out the year to give his entire time to the A Visit from a Field Secretary 
problem of municipal recreation; that even He studied the local situation in the 
in a village like Bennington, Vt., with a = of the experiments which h een. 487 f 
population of 6,211, such a secretary was in so hundres of citic erpreting t , 
employed; that in some farming districts reasons for the various seal my 
a man is giving his time to making avail ures. showing the results which have ; 
ible for all the right kind of opportunities Jowed playgroun swipes: ine } 
for coming toge ther for good times and for work i ther cities () ) ‘ : 
ocial intercourse; that within a few years haps. was the studv o vit 
63 cities had established 655 full time posi- bring out clearly the definite co 
tions facts which all knew to ist but 
The Campaign kt quite how to secur he distt 
\s the men and women in Exville talked — torn nd the lee of the enile 
with their friends they pointed out that in had heen seen before t thev hac 
numbers reached, homes influenced, im made available to the | ille leadet 
portance of influence, the work of a recrea exact statements, th 0 ret eT 
tion system headed by a recreation secre stories of instance after instance h 
tary is not less difficult than that of a school boys and girls had had serious difficult 
system headed by a school superintendent cause thev had no opportunity to pl 
\t first some doubted the statement that = sides the figures secured from the As 
every city big enough to have a school iated Charities, stories were obtain 
superintendent exclusively for its own specific families where the need for fir 
schools has much more recreation work cial aid might have been | 
that a recreation secretary can care for; dwinners who had worked | 
but as the doubters thought over the prob hour, day after day, year te 
lem, which was, after all, pretty new to nonotonous factory work, had 
them, and as they watched life about them, play in their leisure hours 
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ceased to be vital, their spirit had been’ to hear from many minds—if there are 
taken away, efficiency had disappeared, be ood reasons to be given 

cause there was no adequate provision for 
wholesome pleasure. . ; - 
Securing a Recreation Secretary 


The Appropriation Of course after Exville had its appr 


1 





The field secretary helped the loca riatl r recreation secretar seVvet 
group to bring together such facts, local vcal men tried hard to secure 
and general, as would answer the questions vo of these local men would 
which come to every committee of the city lesirable men if they could 
government. The local leaders presented ear in some other city with 
the facts to the committee, the committe« enced worker \t the request 
cross-questioned the field secretary, con reation Commission which Exvil 
vinced themselves and voted the money for ippointed, the field secretary 
starting the recreation system on the right in securing information about some s 
basis with a recreation secretary. There trained workers who emed available 
had been no question that the Exville city One was finally chosen by the Recreation 
government would appropriate the money, Ci ission. He is still working in | 
public sentiment was so strong for play lle he development of the work has 
centers,—the aim had been to prevent the been gradual. Much remains to be done 
work's being started in such a way as to do xville has ked that the field secretary 
more harm than good. Perhaps it ought to come back to advise them as to the prog 
be said that each member of the city gov- ress being made, and the field secretary is 
ernment had found out that many of his soon to go. However, Exville already has 
strongest constituents were sufficiently in a fair recreation system. The leading citi 
terested in seeing a wise recreation plan zens planned wisely, because they had all 
to run in to see him, or to telephone, or to the facts. They have a larger number of 
write to him. One member of the city gov centers than they could have had without 
ernment had his telephone disconnected, so a trained recreation secretary to start the 
many of his constituents were interested work \ larger number of men, women 
No doubt when you have a good cause it and children have lived and are living hap 
helps the members cf the city government pier and more useful lives 





How to Judge Garden Contests 
By J. H. Prost 


Superintendent of Parks and City Forester, Chicago 


NTEREST in gardening leads to civic beautiful flowers grown by the contestant 


progress. Garden contests stimulate an ind then enter these local prize winners in 

interest in garden-making, and dissemi contest to be conducted by the League ot 
nate a knowledge of plants and how best Improvement Associations, an organizati 
to arrange them for ornamental effects. comprising all of the local association 
‘hey inspire the contestants with a deter his final contest would bring out the b« 
Phe; tl testant tl let This final test 9 tt 
mination to do something original in their -gardens in the city, and by awarding th 
gardens. If we are to have a beautiful prizes at some suitable time and place, witl 
city, We must encourage every citizen to each local association participating, an edu 
codperate and do all he can to beautify tional program could be = arrang: 
whatever space he has available around his Prominent speakers could be called upon 
house. tell what should be known about gardenin 

In large cities each improvement asso ind civic beautification. : 
ciation or neighborhood club should have lhese local contests might be considered 


an annual garden contest in its district, give missionary work in home garden-making 
prizes for the best developed and best kept and civic betterment. They should be 


garden, the finest vegetables and most  jud; by persons who have some knowl 


















ome 














edge of ornamental horticulture and who 
do not live in the community. 

The judging should be done along deh 
nite lines. In attempting to classify thes¢ 


gardens they may be referred to as 


1.—Back yard gardens 
(a) Ornamental 
(b) Vegetables. 
(c) Combination t vere table and 
ornamental 
2.—Front yard 
(a) Individual development, but 
forming in general with neigh 
bors vards 
3—Vacant lot gardens 
(a) By individual; vegetable or orna 
mental. 
(i) By groups of pe pic 
ornamental 
j.—Children’s gardens. 
(a) At home, 
(b) On school ground 
(c) On vacant lot. By individual child 
or group of children 
5.—lFactory gardens. 
(a) Taken care of by professional 
(b) Taken care of by employes. 
( Porch gardens. 
7.—Window boxes 
The points to be covered in judging a 
back-yard garden are the general arrange 
ment of the planting in conformity with 
the area available. The density, choice, 
symmetry and harmony of the plants are 
factors to be considered. These bacK-yard 
gardens may be entirely ornamental, which 
type is undoubtedly the most desirable in 


the residence sections; or they may be en- 
tirely given up to vegetable-growing, thus 
bringing the largest financial return. Then, 
again, the back-yard gardens may be a 
combination of the ornamental and vege- 
table, which undoubtedly is the best suited 
for the average city home. 

The front-yard gardens should be given 
points of credit, depending upon how well 
they are planted to conform with the gen 
eral treatment along the street. Unsightly 
and vine-covered fences or clipped hedges 
planted on the property line to divide the 
neighbor's yard are an expression of poor 
and selfish taste; such planting destroys 
the continuous street effect, looks unneigh- 
borly and makes one think the owners 
feared their yard would be stolen. With all 
the front lawns along the street opened 
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nto one another a harmonious treatment is 
btained that gives the street a boulevard 


appearance 


| have often seen pleasing effects as the 
esult of planting castor beans against the 
house or porch, with caladiums, cannas, 
coleus or geraniums in front of them; but 
best results are obtained by planting such 
shrubs as lilacs, mock oranges, highbush 
cranberries, altheas, spirals, ninebark and 
Van Houtten against the house and porch 
corners, with lower growing shrubs, such 
Japan quince, California 
Indian currants, 
barberries, deutzias, gracilles 


as weigelias, 
privet, snowberries, 
thunberg 
and lemoined or spirals, Anthony worterer, 
tomentosa and bumelda planted in front of 
the high-growing ones, forming a bank of 
foliage rising from the lawn up and against 
the house. 

The shrubbery effects are permanent in 
character and are almost as interesting 
when the twigs are covered with snow as 
when in bloom. 

he vacant lot gardens would be divided 
into those developed and taken care of by 
the individual and those planted by groups 
The points to be consid- 
ered are practically the same as in the home 
yard gardens. 

Children’s gardens would be classified 
into those developed by the individual child 
at home, by an entire school or on a vacant 
lot by a club of children. The points to be 
considered would be choice of varieties, 
arrangement of plants, cleanliness, lack of 
weeds, health of plants, thinning out of 
plants, etc. 

Factory gardens have a tremendous in- 
fluence upon civic beautification. Where 
the employes constantly have plants and a 
garden under their observation, they can't 
help being inspired with the desire to have 
a garden at home. And factory managers 
should be given due credit wherever they 
build gardens around their factories for the 
enjoyment and education of their employes 
and the people living in these communities 


if individuals. 


The window boxes and porch gardens 
should be judged as to the arrangement of 
the plants, color effect and the selection of 
the varieties. 

















The Representative Council Plan of City 
Government 


The City Manager Plan Improved by the Application of Proportional 


Representation to the Election of the Council 


By C. G. Hoag 


Secretary for the United States of the American Proportional Representation League, Haverford, Pa. 


EPRESENTATIVE Council Plan 

seems a suitable name to give to the 

improved form of City Manager Plan 
which I shall explain and defend in this 
rticle 

lhe Manager Plan itself, as proposed by 
the Board of Trade of Lockport, N. Y., and 
adopted by Sumter, S. C., and Staunton, 
Va., is now understood pretty well by most 
students of municipal progress. It may be 
explained by saying that it differs from the 
Commission Plan only in providing that the 
commissioners should delegate the actual 
work of administration to a chief admin- 
istrator or manager instead of doing that 
work themselves. This difference may at 
first seem slight, but it will be found to be 
important. The delegation of administra 
tive work by the commissioners will make 
the city government more efficient and at 
the same time more democratic. 

For the highest efficiency we must put 
the chief administrative positions on a pro- 
fessional basis. That means selecting ap- 
plicants and retaining incumbents solely on 
grounds of merit in respect to the adminis- 
trative work required. And that is pretty 
effectively prevented by the Commission 
Plan and pretty well insured by the Man- 
ager Plan. Under the former the chief 
administrators, who are the commissioners 
themselves, must in many cases be chosen 
by the voters as representatives of certain 
policies or interests rather than as the men 
best qualified by training and experience 
for administrative posts. Moreover, in 
large communities the voters are not in a 
position to judge of the relative qualifica 
tions of candidates for administrative posts 
requiring technical training. I do not say 
they are “not to be be trusted” to judge: 
I say they are “not in a positron” to do so 
You did not want a vote as to who should 
he chief engineer of the Panama Canal. 
Why? Not because you could not have 
trusted yourself to make such a choice if 


vou could have spent a few weeks inquirin 
into the qualifications of candidates, but be 
cause you were not m a position to make 
such an investigation, and because all the 
ther voters of the country, who would 
have had the right to vote for the engineer 
if you had had it yourself, would have been 
in the same box. You know that the way 


r + 


o get efhciency in such an official is to en 


trust his selection and his retention to some 


man or body of men whom you can fairly 
hold responsible for putting him on_ the 
professional basis that you and the othe 
voters are not in a position to put him on 
by direct action at the polls. Now the prin 
ciple you recognize so clearly as applying 
to the chief engineer of the Canal applies 
also to the head of the purely administra 
tive side of a city government: to get the 
highest efficiency in such an official, dele 

gate his selection and his retention to a 
small body such as the commission, which 
is in a position to investigate the qualifica 

tions of applicants thoroughly and to watch 
the work of:an incumbent closely; require 
every member of the commission to affirm, 
on taking office, that in the selection or r: 

tention of a manager he will be guided by 
nothing but considerations of fitness for 
the work of the office; and, finally, hold the 
commission strictly responsible for the 
manager's efficiency. 

I have said that the Manager Plan is also 
more democratic than the Commission 
Plan. Democracy is not the semblance but 
the substance of rule by the people. If, 
therefore, voting directly for administrativ: 
officials thwarts the people's will instead of 
making it effective, as in large communities 
it certainly does, then voting directly for 
such officials is not real democracy at all 
but sham democracy. Perhaps it occurs t 
you at this point that the mayor under the 
old-fashioned type of charter is called an 
executive or administrative official, and that 


to delegate his selection to any commission 
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or council would seem to you unsatisfac- 
tory. Very likely, but remember that the 
mayor under the old-fashioned type of gov- 
ernment is far from being a purely adminis- 
trative official. Strip him of all his legisla- 
tive power, make him entirely subservient 
to the council, require the council to put 
him on a professional basis, and he is no 
longer the mayor of the old regime at all, 
whom you would want to elect at the polls, 
but a mere administrator whom you would 
be glad to have the commission or council 
select and retain in office in accordance with 
the pledge made by each commissioner on 
taking office. 

So much for the advantages of the 
Manager Plan over the Commission Plan. 
Now what are its advantages, if any, over 
the Federal Plan, that is, -the plan under 
which the heads of departments are ap 
pointed by the mayor, who in turn is di 
rectly elected at the polls? There is at 
least one such advantage: the mayor's 
duties are largely administrative; and in 
so far as they are administrative, they 
should be in the hands of a trained and ex 
perienced administrator on the professional 
basis to be secured only by leaving his se 
lection and retention to a body of repre 
sentatives like the council 

Up to this point I have tried to show 
briefly the superiority of the Manager 
Plan over either the Commission or the 
Federal Plan in respect to one of the fun 
damental requisites of government, efh 
ciency of administration. I want to show 
now that in respect to the other such requi 
site, namely suitability for the determina- 
tion of policies with the highest wisdom 
consistent with perfect democracy, the 
Manager Plan as proposed by Lockport or 
as adopted by Sumter or Staunton requires 
a certain improvement. 

The Lockport Manager Plan follows the 
Commission Plan in providing that the 
commission shall be elected at large by the 
“block vote,” that is, by ballots on which 
each voter marks as many names as there 
are commissioners to be elected. Since the 
candidates have been reduced at a prelimi- 
nary election, as in Lowa, to twice the num- 
ber to be elected, this plan means that every 
commissioner is elected by a majority of 
all the voters of the city, but it means also 
that all the commissioners may be elected by 
the same bare majority. Such a plan, though 
perfectly suitable for the election of a com- 
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mittee having only executive duties, is ob- 
viously ill-adapted to the election of a body 
that is to act in a deliberative capacity in 
the name of the whole city. For in a delib- 
erative body the prime requisite is true rep- 
resentation of all the voters. Applied to 
the election of the commissioners, then, 
under either the Commission or the Man- 
ager Plan, the block vote means depriving 
the city of the services of a body fit to de- 
liberate in the name of all the people. This 
is not saying, of course, that a commission 
‘lected by the block vote may not give 
‘good government,” or that it may not give 
a courteous hearing to minorities unrepre- 
sented in its membership: it is saying mere- 
ly that such a commission is not a repre 
sentative body at all in any reasonable sense 
of the word representative. 

Under the Commission Plan, of course, 
the block vote for the election of the com- 
missioners cannot wisely be given up in 
favor of some kind of voting that will make 
the body truly representative, because un- 
der the Commission Plan the administra- 
tive functions of the commissioners are 
more important than their deliberative 
functions, and to make five administrative 
officials representative of the various in- 
terests and opinions of the community 
would be an absurdity. Under the Man- 
ager Plan, however, there is no objection 
to making the commission reflect the com- 
munity’s various interests and opinions 
truly, and there are great advantages in do- 
ing so. The same thing may be said in 
respect to the Federal Plan. That plan 
seems to me inferior, as I have said, to the 
Manager Plan; but if it is to be retained at 
all, there is no reason why it should not be 
improved by the election of the council by 
the method I advocate in this article espe- 
cially for the Manager Plan. 

How, then, can a council be so elected 
that it will be truly representative of all the 
voters? The answer, given to us by the 
experience of many courtries, is by “pro- 
portional representation,” or, as it ought 
rather to be called, the unanimous constitu- 
ency system of representation. 


A Comparison with the Ward System 


To understand the unanimous constitu- 
ency system we shall do well to compare 
it briefly with the district or ward system. 
Under the ward system the city is divided 
arbitrarily, before the election, into as 
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1 ail ri ' 
nan geographical parts called wards as prox itely he s < mn size 
here are members of the council to b me whole ward of th ty and that ler 
lected he theory on which this is don t é é ( ( 
s obvious: it is argued that if the wh ncil S s under the syste 
ity is to elect, let us say, seven councilmen t é g ve 
ny geographical seventh of the city sho \ S “ . 
llowed to elect one. lhis pl ipie 1s tel ate get Sé ‘ 
no means all wrong, as | shall point out eC ( ‘ ‘ 
a moment, and yet the ward system does ( 
t, as long experience has amply shown, 

n the gravest rt of musrepresentation f the seve é 
(he reason is evident. In any ward a y 

nber of voters vote against the man wl yst 
s elect S the at nber ror t i \ 1 S 
These voters the erore ire Cc i cir 
t ly repre ented by that me rm M seve 

ver, a considerable numbet ‘ é ’ 
vho vote for the member elected th spo 
final election vote against him in the pri ravest « ir p 
naries These latte: ters als 1 \\ 
said to be quite truly represented by the h nse 
vard’s membet en h 

And yet the principle on which the wa Dp ut s A 

stem is founded—the principle that t \ ns y | 
whole city is to elect seven members, a re several f thes ut is 
seventh of it should be allowed t ect te! of proportion ep ry 
one—is obviously right. Where, then r s not fortuna plies that th 
the error of the ward system come It te ) more Dn he s 
comes in when we say that the seventh o veen pr tie | 
the city that is to be allowed to elect o1 to the strength of each, whereas in fact tl 
councilman must be a geographical seventh est of the systems go far beyond that. T1 
If we make the constituency of each the r s th ( e« 
even members not a geographical seventh 1 all party es het } 
but one of the seven largest group ints without danger of “thi 
voters of the city who can unite, under the vay his vote,’ and indeed puts 
actual circumstances, in supporting any can tirst t e in a positio t tull mastery 
didate, we preserve the true principle that So unanimous constituency or pro 
is the basis of the ward plan and at the sam tional system of representation 1s ( 
time eliminate the cause of all the misrep lly i e for the election of the P 
resentation under that plan. That cause is nents of Belgium, Swed Le 
the forcing of all the voters of a ward, Upper House Finland, Japan (Lowe 
matter how much they differ in opinions Hous Wirtemberg (certain members 
or interests, to be represented by as ngle the Lower Hous« U1 South Aft 
person simply because they happen to liv: (Upper House) | Tasn 
inside of an arbitrary geographical lin election of the Councils of half the Cant 


It is not removed, it should be noted, by th yf Switzerland; and for mu il or oth 


adoption of any preferential voting system ctions Denmark, Switzerla ‘ 
designed to insure election by majorities in Bavaria. ‘roportional representatio 
stead of pluralities. It is removed only by now the chief issue in French politi 
allowing every voter of the city to associat | pr ng for its application to F1 h 
himself freely with others anywhere in th ’arliamentary elec is has ea a 
city, and allowing any group of voters that the Chamber of Deputies. The b 

turns out to be one of the seven largest that te the very one | advocate f he « 

are unanimous in the support of a candi- of our city councils has recently beer 
date to put its man into the council. rporated in che Parliam Irela | 


It will be noticed that this system makes for the elec 


the constituency of each member of the House 
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cently been recommended for Western 
Australia by the Chief Electoral Officer 
there after an official investigation, and is 
backed for New Zealand by the Ministry of 
that colony. ; 

The best of the proportronal Systems, 
without question, is that one which gives the 
individual voter the greatest freedom in the 
expression of his will on the ballot without 
fear of “throwing his vote away,” in other 
words that one which is most effective in 
insuring to each voter's real will neither 
more nor less than its just weight in the 
make-up of the council. The system that 
answers to this description is the Hare sys- 
tem, the one used in Tasmania and South 
\frica and likely to be adopted for Ireland, 
Western Australia, and New Zealand. An- 
other name for it is “the single transferable 
vote. 


The Single Transferable Vote 

Under the Hare system no primary elec 
tions are necessary. Candidates are nomi- 
nated by petition. The names of candidates 
are printed on the ballot in alphabetical 
order or in any other order that may be 
preferred. The “Instructions to Voters” 
read as follows: 

“Put the figure I opposite the name of your 
first choice for the Council. If you want to 
express also second, third, and other prefer 
ences, do so by putting the figure 2 opposite the 
name of your second choice, the figure 3 oppo 
site the name of your third choice, and so on 
You may express thus as many preferences as 
vou please. A ballot is spoilt 1f the figure 1 is 
put opposite more than one name.’ 

The ballots are counted at the precincts 
according to first choices. They are then 
sent to the central election officials or 
board, under whose direction all of the first 
choice ballots for each candidate are put to- 
gether, the total number for each candidate 
footed up, the total number cast for all can 
didates footed up, and the other provisions 
for the completion of the count carried out 
The next step after these is to determine 
whether any candidates have received 
enough first-choice votes to be declared 
elected. How many must that be? To an 
swer this question we have simply to go 
back to the principle that is at the basis of 
the whole system, that any candidate has a 
right to a seat in the council who is sup- 
ported unanimously by one of the seven 
largest groups of voters of the whole city 
who can unite in supporting a candidate. 
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How many first choice votes, then, are 
en ugh to elect? Well, if seven councilmen 
are to be elected, enough for a constituency 
must be barely more than an eighth of all 
the ballots cast at the election. Why? Be- 
cause a number that is barely more than an 
eighth of all cast is sure to be one of the 
seven largest numbers into which the whole 
number can be divided up. To put it more 
concretely, if Smith has 601 votes and the 
whole number cast is 4,800, no more than 
six other candidates can possibly get as 
many votes as Smith. Any candidates, then, 
who on this principle have received enough 
first-choice votes to make up a constituency 
ire at once declared elected. 


Effective Voting 

If it is found that a candidate has more 
first-choice votes than the number required 
for a constituency, his surplus ballots are 
distributed to other candidates according to 
the preferences of the voters who cast them 
as indicated on them. The object of this 
transferring of surplus first-choice ballots 
is not hard to see: it is to make every ballot 
that counted for nothing towards the elec- 
tion of the voter's first choice effective to- 
ward the election of his next highest prefer- 
ence whom it can really help. The figure 1 
on a ballot, you see, means: “This is the 
man | want to help elect if possible.” The 
figure 2 means: “This is the man I want to 
help elect if I cannot help my first choice.” 
The figure 3 means: “This is the man | 
want to help elect if | cannot help either my 
first choice or my second.” And so on: the 
figures on the ballot are simply orders 
given by the voter to the election official so 
that the latter can make the ballot effective 
towards the election of that candidate pre- 
ferred by the voter among those who, con 
sidering how everybody else in the city is 
voting, can possibly be helped by it. 

\fter transferring thus the surplus votes 
of candidates who have received a surplus 
on the count of first choices, the election 
officials proceed in like manner to transfer 
the ballots of the candidate now at the 
bottom of the poll so as to make those 
ballots also effective; for they may reason- 
ably be assumed to be wholly ineffective 
until thus transferred. (Of course the 
rules provide for passing by, in this trans- 
ferring, any candidate who is already 
elected or already eliminated.) In this way 
the weakest candidates are eliminated one 
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by one, 1 rder of weakness, until the seven se to such statements is a natural ont It 
constituencies are built up And when built arises trom confusing majority (or plut 
up thus, each constituency may fairly b ty) voting for the council with majority 
said to be one of the seven largest groups voting in the council In fact, however 
f voters who can unite, under the actual it is only by abandoning the ward svst 
g ird 

rcumstances of that particular election, i1 for epresentation tha ‘ 
the support of candidates. It is fair to say, sure of h ¢ in the council eithe 
therefore, of the single transferable vot tv rule the o 

sti that it substitutes for the w epre of ritic he ( 


system, under which a seventh of the coun 
“thine oe 


is elected DY ya part of the voters 


Continuity of Policy 





the s enth of the city called a ward, a svs er the wal SVvst« n ersol 
tem under which no candidate is elect the council may be cl ore ( 1 
wh s not the free choice of a unanim ) hang ! fe ‘ fe 
that ~ ipproxin itely 1 < ith . ‘ l I that S ne to 
} vhol city surance t l the nplex 
he far each ng idvantages ) H ‘ , tii ouncl Wil not change ) 
ystem of electing a city council or any h ere nn ke g ) 
thet wolicy-detet nining or leliberative > part f the voters o l ty ge 
) dy cannot be Tu ly apprecial l at o1 Under ne Hare svstem each ¢ 
will draw attention to a few of them s sure of his seat g as her 
l ns the ndidate reall preterre l by one 
Corruption if the seven full constituencies of the ci 
| elect a councilman corruptly wider i councilman is n reelec | tis on 
the ward system it is necessary to corru ‘ause those who elected him formerly 
nly the few voters necessary to turn the iow really prefer some one els« The con 


cak It! a close ward. l elect ne Cc 
ruptly under the Hare system it is necessary 
to corrupt approximately a seventh of all 
the voters of the city 


Justice 
rhe ward system may be very unjust, for 


under it the seats in the council are often 


won not by force of voting power but by 
the tricks of politics : experienced politi 


cians can often make of no avail thousands 
f votes cast by their opponents simply by 
pitting faction against faction in close 
wards and then swinging the small vote 
necessary to control each. It is only under 
1 system by which each voter's ballot is in- 
sured its full weight of one when marked 
in accordance with the real will of the voter 
that we can expect the council to reflect the 
will of the voters truly. Under the ward 
system a small minority of the voters of 
the city may control a majority of the 
council. Under the Hare system a major 
ity of the people is sure to elect a majority 
of ‘the council, and yet at the same time 
every minority group that is large enough 
to deserve representation in the council gets 
it. People who do not understand propor 
tional representation sometimes say they do 
not believe in it because they “believe in ma 
jority rule.” The misconception that gives 


plexion of the council changes, in othe 


words, onlv as fast as the interests and 
ypInions t the community chang I iS 
fast as councilmen are found to be other 


than they were thought to be when fort 
merly elected Vhe Hare system make 
vossible, therefore, that continuity of policy 
which is absolutely essential to consistent 
ind orderly progress, and it insures the 
retention in the council of experienced 


leaders until leaders more truly representa 


tive of the community are discovered 
Political Apathy 

Under the ward system political apath 
is fostered in a ward where one party « 
faction is almost sure to win with many 
votes to spare. For in such a ward a voter 
of the leading party knows that his vot 


will probably have no effect on the result 


and a voter of any other party knows in 
respect to his vote the same thing \ sys 


tem which causes thousands of votes to be 
thus “thrown away” at every election Is 
sure to breed apathy among large classes 
f voters. The cure for political apathy is 
not continual exhortation to “do your duty 
as a citizen and go to the polls,” but making 
each ballot count one towards the make-up 
of the council, even tvehen the voter has 


dared to record on it his real wil 
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Quality of Men Elected 


lhe ward system puts into the council a 


man who can get the support of the largest 
group in a single ward The Hare syste 
puts into it no one who cannot get the sup 
port of one of the seven largest groups 


the city 


Eight Objections Considered 


briefly the bjection 


system b 


Consider now 
Hare 
ed it thorough! 
1.—“Would it not permit any crank wh 


sometimes offered to the 


those who have not analy? 


could muster more than an eighth of the 
voters to his support to get a seat in the 


But that means 1 
nor less than that it is fair. The 


Certainly it would. 


Cl 
ther more 
implication of those wh 
namely that the system would fill the coun 
cil with absurd . 
number of cranks in the council would cor- 


ask this question, 


cranks, is Clearly the 
respond to the number of crank-supporters 
in the city. It is only in a city full of 
crank-supporters, therefore, that the coun- 
cil would be full of cranks. Moreover, the 
thing works both ways: besides insuring a 
seat to any candidate having the necessary 
support whom you might consider a crank 
or undesirable member, it would insure a 
seat there also to any person of exceptional 
intelligence, education, or equipment whi 
could get the 
never wished, when confronted in the vot 


same support. Have you 
ing booth by an array of mediocre candi 
dates on the ballot, that you were allowed 
to unite with enough other like-minded 
whether in your ward or in any 
other, to send into the council at least one 


voters, 


person supremely qualified for membership? 

2.—“‘Would not the Hare system divide 
the voters into solid factions and inte 
ests?” 

It would do just the opposite. The ward 
svstem has kept the voters divided into fac 
tions and parties meaningless in municipal 
The Hare system would set the 
voter free to cross all factional lines, in- 
cluding national party lines, if he wanted 
to; but it would make him free also to vote 
according to any lines, whether those of the 
most temporary sort or those of national 
party divisions, which he wanted to follow 
at the’ particular election in question. It 
is the cramping restrictions of the present 
plan of electing representatives by plurality 


elections. 
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majority) vote in single geographical 
constituencies that maintain parties and 
factions rigidly where they would disappear 
at once or change with kaleidoscopic fre- 
that allowed the 
) form their groups freely by means 
the ballots themselves each one of which 


quency under a system 


would be insured full effectiveness under 
whatever circumstances of grouping might 


Hare system national 
ines would not persist in city elec- 
ms except in so far as the voters really 

We have no right to for 
id a voter to vote in a municipal election 


Unde Tr the 


wanted them to 


n national party lines: what we have to do 


s simply to emancipate the voter, to make 


him free to vote as he wants to and to have 
His 7 count one when he does SO. 


3.-—“Have not geographical districts a 
right to representation as such?” 

There is no questron that people who live 
close together have many important inter- 
s in Any system of election, 
therefore, which made it impossible for a 
voter to give as much weight as he wanted 
to to the geographical proximity of a candi- 
late would be unreasonable and unjust. 
Fortunatel however, the Hare system 
permits every voter to give just as much 
weight to the location of candidates as he 
wants to; but it permits him also, as the 
ward system does not, to give his vote to a 
candidate outside of his ward tf he prefers 
fo. In this respect the Hare system has 
every advantage possessed by the ward sys- 
tem together with some other advantages 
fundamental importance besides. 
j.—‘Is it not hard for uneducated voters 
such a ballot?” 

It is not. On this point there is plenty 
»f conclusive evidence in official documents 
See the Blue Book of the British Govern 


common, 


ment (designated “Miscellaneous No. 3, 
1907"") containing the testimony of the 


See the ofh- 
f an investigation of the Hare 
used in Tasmania and South 
Africa, by the Chief Electoral Officer of 
Western Australia. And see an official re- 
port made to the Transvaal Government on 


\gent General of Tasmania. 
cial report 


system, as 


the use of the system in Johannesburg and 
Pretoria. There is no reason why there 
should be any difficulty in voting such a 
ballot. The difficulty we find in voting our 
present ballot arises from the fact that we 
have to compare the relative merits of sev- 
eral candidates for each of many offices 
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the qualifications for which we know littl voters of the city into a council almost as 
about and the candidates for which we ar peri tly asa] s focuses the ravs of s 

‘t in a position tocompare. But in votin to a point is not 1 ehtly se 
the Hare ballot—which is applied, it must b es ply because the people would | 
remembered, to the election of represent n t ie extta urs I tl =a 
tive or deliberative officials only—you ha 
nothing to do but to record your preference: OES ROL SNE Sysem tetacies 
for the few candidates on the ballot who a se sapiatens raid 

the pa 
you do want in an ofhce the sole qualih nat 
on for which is ability to represent you 
» I more til 
in a deliberative ‘capacity. Once the Hare f, 

allot is introduced for the election of - 
resentatives, | may add, it becomes clear ¢lement of chance loes indeed { ; 
that the heads of administrative depait minate all. but it eliminates nearly a 
ments should not be elected at the pt I] il very large element of chance in the 
all but should be select | by the representa- System or the lock vote Under th 
tive body. The ultimate effect of adopting those systems some votes are thrown aw 
the Hare ballot, therefore, is likely to be by hundreds or thousands, having é t 
the reduction of the voter's task at the whatever on the make-up of the co 
polls—except when the initiative or the while a few others turn the scale in il 
referendum is invoked—to the one act he or cit) Under the Hare system, on the 
can do most easily and most intelligently, other hand, the element of choice 1 ul 
the casting of a single vote, in preferential ing is infinitesimal. In the first plac: 
form, for a representative in a deliberative though the particular ballots in any 
body which is in a position.to make the will didate’s pile of first choices unquestior 
of the whole community really effective ibly differ from each other, any tch o 

The Representative Council Plan, based on fifty or a hundred of them is extrem 
the election of the council by the Hare likely to differ materially fron 1) he 
ballot, is the logical goal of Short Ballot batch of the same size the same p 
principies., | thre ec l piace t must De Ten nbere 

5.—'‘/s nol the counting of the votes un that the only voters to whom the t1 

der the Hare system too elaborate and long lement of chance involved can possibly be 
an affair?” considered unfair are those whose ballots 

he completion of the count at the cen- re not transferred but left to make up tl 

tral election office does require a consider- quota or constituency of the candidate hay 
ible force of clerks, a competent chief ofh- ng the surplus. But those voters have a 
cial, and several hours’ time. But the sys eady elected their first choice; and to call 
tem gets rid of primaries altogether, and voters who have elected their first choice 
the expense and bother of primaries are infairly treated is to adopt a standard of 
far greater than those involved in trans- fairness amusingly high in comparison with 
ferring the ballots under the Hare system the standard of the present geographi 
\s for the knowledge required by the chief onstituency system. For under that sj 
official, that can be acquired in a few hours tem but a small percentage of the ballot 
As for the delay in the publication of the can express the real will of the voters whe 
completed returns, which would amount to cast them, and a large percentage of th 
part of a day in small cities and to about allots, as marked, have no more effect on 
two days in very large ones, that is cer the make-up of the council than the wes 
tainly a small matter in comparison with the wind 

advantages of insuring the election of a 7.—“Does not the transferring ba 

council truly representative of the interests at the central counting place offer of 
and opinions of the whole city. Think what tunities for the substitut manipula 

it would mean to a city to have as its coun tion for chance in the. se tion t 

cil the seven persons who in the opinion of ts that are to be regarded as a candid 

the voters represent them more perfectly surplus?” 

than any other seven available men could It would certainly see sO t 


\ system of representation that focuses the thought, but the supposition is 
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misconception of the real situation. The 
last rule for the counting of the ballots at 
the central office reads as follows: 


“So far as may be consistent with good order 
and with convenience in the counting and 
transferring of the ballots, the public, repre- 
sentatives of the press, and, especially the can- 
didates themselves shall be afforded every 
facility for being present and witnessing these 
operations.” 


Now imagine the actual situation at the 
moment when the manipulation supposed 
would have to take place. The ballots of 
the candidate having a surplus which is 
now to be distributed lie together in the 
form of a heap of packages of first-choice 
ballots, each of which packages was 
tied up and labeled at a precinct. Under 
these circumstances there is nothing for 
the counter to do but to set aside enough 
of these packages to make up nearly the 
quota or constituency required and to take 
the remaining ballots required from one of 
the remaining packages, the contents of 
which he cannot see until he unties the 
package and the needed ballots from which 
he must count off straight from one end of 
the package or the other if he is not to be 
seen carefully sorting them in order to try 
to have some infinitesimal effect on the 
election. 

In actual practice, it is fair to say, the 
element of chance involved in the rules for 
the transferring of the ballots is of no im- 
portance, and the substitution of manipula 
tion for chance is impossible. Finally, to 
put this objection out of court altogether, 
it may be added that by making the rules a 
little more elaborate and by increasing a 
little the work of transferring, the element 
of chance involved in the selection of the 
particular ballots to be transferred as sur 
plus and the remote possibility of manipu 
lation can both be quite eliminated. The 
thing is done simply by providing that, in- 
stead of transferring the right number of 
ballots as surplus and counting them as 
units, all the ballots received by the candi 
date having a surplus shall be transferred 
but shall be reckoned not as a unit each but 
as such fraction of a unit as is necessary to 
leave a constituency for the candidate for 
whom the ballots were originally cast and 
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whole votes dis- 
tributed equal to the surplus available for 
distribution. This point can scarcely be 
made clear in so brief a statement. I shall 
be glad to make it perfectly plain to any- 
one who thinks of applying it. Moreover, 
it is explained fully and authoritatively in 
John H. Humphreys’ Proportional Repre 
sentation,* which every commission or per- 
son seriously interested in this subject 
should read. 


to make the number of 


&.-—"“/f it requires so much space to ex- 
plain the Hare system to readers especially 
interested in charter reform, how 1s tt go- 
ing to be possible to explain it to the whole 
body of a city’s voters?” 

\ system like this does not have to be ex- 
plained abstractly and in detail to the whole 
body of voters. All that is necessary in 
the case of the voters generally is to show 
them that the system is fair, insuring jus 
tice to all parties or groups and effective- 
ness (if effectiveness be possible in the cir- 
cumstances) to every man’s ballot. even 
when it expresses his real will, and to show 
them that the ballot is easy to vote. And 
all that can be done simply by holding an 
illustrative election with the people you 
want to persuade as voters, and by going 
through the process of counting and trans- 
ferring the ballots before them. When 
such an audience is asked how many find 
that their first choice for the council has 
been elected, and nearly all raise their 
hands; and when the ballots that finally 
elect any candidate are analyzed to show 
that every one elected is the unanimous 
choice, under the circumstances acually ex- 
isting, of one of the seven largest groups 
of voters of the entire city who can unite to 
support a candidate,—when, I say, this is 
done, nearly every person in the audience 
sees pretty clearly that the system is work- 
able and fair. And a few persons in every 
such audience—the few who can think 
logically—see that such a system is the in- 
dispensable basis of the structure or mech- 
anism of democracy, being necessary for 
combining excellence with democracy in the 
determination of policies, and efficiercy 
with democracy in their execution. 

* Published by Methuen & Company, London, 1911 
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Sanitation of Swimming Pools 


A Review of Literature, an Outline of Effective 


Methods and a 


Plea for Legislation 


By A. A. Moll, A. B. 


Of the United States Bureau of Public Health 


NE of the necessary evils of civiliza- 
tion is the possibility, and even cer- 


tainty, that some of the c ymmodities 


required for human comfort may, when 
used promiscuously, result in the trans 
mission of disease. Such have been found 


to be common drinking cups, roller towels 
and similar contrivances used in 
' The extension of public bath- 


common 
by pet ple 
ing facilities has recently served to attract 
attention to the need of observing rigid 
sanitary precautions, if it is desired to pre- 
vent the converting into focuses of infec- 
tion of fixtures such as swimming pools and 
tanks intended for personal hygiene and 
comfort. 


' Public Health Bulleti N 


Swimming Pools Have Transmilted Disease 


1 


\s early as 1892 Corlett? warned the 


public against the possible transmission 

syphilis in public baths, while Mendizabal 
in 1895 blamed imperfectly cleansed public 
hbath-tubs for the occurrence of one case of 
erysipelas, one of syphilis and two of scar 
let fever, observed by him in his practic: 
Cobb describes a number of cases, selected 
out of a.larger number treated by him f 

media, which 


ethmoiditis and acute otitis 


j 


were caused by diving in a swimming tank 
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Wilkinson® reported three cases of either 
ear or nose disease contracted from bath- 
ing in polluted water, other participants in 
the discussion referring to similar cases 
observed by them; Breece,® after investi- 
gating all the agencies which might have 
been responsible for an outbreak of typhoid 
fever at the Royal Marine Depot at Wal- 
mer, concluded that the accumulated facts 
went far to encourage the suspicion that the 
swimming bath had been chiefly responsible 
for the spread of the infection; the health 
commissioner of New York City is au- 
thority’ for the statement that a very well- 
marked epidemic of acute catarrhal con- 
junctivitis (pink eye) in 1903 was traceable 
to the public baths, but it seemed uncertain 
whether it had been transmitted through 
the water or from one person to another 
by means of towels; while Atkins* mentions 
five outbreaks of disease following bathing 
in rivers or pools filled from rivers where 
sewage contamination existed, one being an 
epidemic of vulvovaginitis among 236 girls 
using a school swimming pool. During the 
last typhoid epidemic at Pittsburgh, when 
river bathing was forbidden, the opinion 
was expressed that the public bathing pools 
might have continued the dissemination of 
the disease; while frequent warnings have 
been given in the medical press® against 
bathing in sewage-polluted waters, such as 
those in the neighborhood of New York 
Harbor and the New Jersey coast, it being 
but too apparent that, if typhoid germs are 
present, they can be readily taken into the 
System. 


What Microscopical Examinations Show 


That water in use at swimming pools be 
comes heavily laden with microérganisms 
has been proved by a series of observations 
Glynn,'® 
for instance, in his investigations of the 
Liverpool swimming baths, found a vast in 
crease of germs in the water towards the 
close of the day, after a number of people 
had bathed. As the result of five observa- 
tions made in “first-class” baths on separate 


5 Proc. Roy Soc. Med., Jan., 1912, abstracted, p 
444, U. S. Nav. Med. Bull., July, 1912, 

*P. 90, Rep. Med, Offcr., L. G. B., 1908-9 

7 P.:12, Pub. Health Bull. No, 57. 

*P. 588, Survey, July 27, 1912 

® Pp. 1039-43, Med. Rec., June 10, 1911, and p. 400 
Am. Med., Aug., 1911. 

”P. 133, Vol. XV, Pediatrics, abstracted, p. 1029, 
J. A. M. A., Apr. 11, 1903 


conducted in various countries. 
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days, he ascertained that the number of 
bacteria per cubic centimeter in the water 
at night was 4,676; deducting 200 for those 
already present when the water was first in- 
troduced, and 400 for multiplication, about 
4,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter re- 
mained, which had been introduced by 292 
bathers. The water removed in about 10 
minutes from the skin and hair of each 
bather approximately 4,000,000 germs. In 
the second-class baths, used mainly by small 
boys, each bather brought into the water 
6,000,000,000 germs, mostly white staphy- 
lococci, although B. coli were found at the 
end of the day. 


Hamburg Experiments 


For a number of years since 1905, Furth 
and Schwarz have been conducting detailed 
investigations in an effort to determine the 
increase in impurity caused by bathing in 
the water in swimming pools and tanks. 
During December and January" the fresh 
supply of water in one of the three baths 
under observation showed 57 germs per 
cubic centimeter, no B. coli or other patho- 
genic bacteria being discovered in 10 cubic 
centimeters at 99 degrees F. After 74 per- 
sons had bathed, a shower bath being used 
before their entering the tank, the germs 
had increased to 1,800 per cubic centimeter, 
and B. coli were found in 10 cubic centi- 
meters at 99 degrees F. After 296 persons 
had bathed the number of germs was the 
same, but the number of those, including 
B. coli, growing at 99 degrees F. had in- 
creased. After 494 persons had bathed, the 
number of germs rose to 64,000, but the 
number of B. coli remained the same. At 
the end of the first day, after 820 persons 
had bathed, the number of germs was only 
15,400, but the number of those growing at 
99 degrees F. had increased. Traces of 
ammonia, which were absent when the 
water was first examined, were also found. 
rhe second day, after an initial increase to 
37,600, the germs decreased to 6,500, al- 
though a considerable number of persons 
had bathed in the meantime. The surface 
layer of dirty water was then removed by 
overflowing the tank for one-half hour, 
fresh water being added at the same time 
through pulsometers to renew the supply. 
Following this, the number of germs rose 
again to 101,000, to fall down on the third 


1], 260, Mun. Jour. and Eng., Feb, 22, 1911. 
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BATHING POOL IN PATTERSON PARK, BALTIMORE 


day to 2,900. The deposit at the bottom of 
the tank, when analyzed, was found to be 
a grayish blue, finely-flaked mass, consisting 
of tiny fragments of iron, hair, small, dark- 
brown grains, microscopic wool and cotton 
threads, sand detritus and many protozoa. 
An investigation of the women’s tank con- 
nected with the men’s showed a similar de- 
posit, but the number of germs was higher. 
Fourteen hours later, after 855 persons had 
bathed, the number of germs averaged 61, 
050 in the women’s tank against 43,050 in 
the men’s. During the night, the germs 
in the men’s tank increased to 185,850 
and in the women’s to 160,500. After 959 
men had bathed, during a second 14-hour 
period, the number of germs averaged 
125,000, the number in the women’s tank, 
after 381 bathers had used it, being 170,350. 


English and American Investigations 


Pearce,” in a similar investigation, found 
in the water among many harmless organ- 
isms others that were not so; while Forbes, 
in his more recent investigation’® of swim- 
ming pools connected with English institu- 
tions, isolated in water used for one day 
various intestinal organisms. 

Recent work done in a number of Ameri- 





22 P. 542, Lancet, Aug, 20, 
3 P. 363, Mun 


1910. 
Jour., Sept. 12, 1912. 


can such as Purdue, Brown, 


Northw estern, ( hicago, 


colleges, 
Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin Universities and Brooklyn Poly 
technic Institute, has served to confirm the 
above findings, the results as reported by 
Bunker,'* Whipple,4# Lewis,!® Lyster,'® and 
Tully,!* coinciding largely with the obser 
vations made at Hamburg. These results 
indicate that germs do not increase in pro 
portion to bathers, their 
subject to sudden increases and decreases, 
due to physical, chemical and _ biological 
illustrated in the 
purification of rivers and in the working of 
septic tanks. From a chemical standpoint, 
little changes were observed in the water, 


numbers being 


processes, such as self 


although the oxygen consumed and the am- 
monia increased after a great many per 
sons had bathed. 


Methods in Use in Europe to Prevent 
Infection 


All the observations having demonstrated 
that previous filtration is entirely inade 
quate to make the pools innocuous, since 
pathogenic organisms may easily gain ad 


%P. 811, Am. Jour, Pub. Hyg., Oct., 1910 
4a P. 577, Mun. Jour. and Eng., Apr. 26, 1911 


%P, 689, Eng. News, June 8, 1911 


Pp, 1992, Jour. A. M. A., Dec, 16, 1911 


1 P, 193, Am. Jour, P. H., Mch., 1912 
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mittance through the agency of persons fre- 
quenting the baths, various means have 
been devised with a view 


to maintaining 
the water in a sanitary 


condition. The 
public baths of Belfast'* are provided with 
the “Turnover” system for constant puri- 
fication of the water through chemical pre 
cipitation, filtration and aeration, the water 
being drawn off at a certain point with a 
velocity of 50 cubic meters per hour and 
sent after filtration to the opposite end of 
the basin. All the analyses prove, it is 
claimed, the absolute absence of microbes 
or other injurious substances, the only 
water added in seventeen months being to 
replace the natural loss. Firth and Schwartz 
in their experiments at Hamburg, have 
found that if fresh water is added continu 
ally, and constant purification is conducted 
by means of sand filters and aerators, the 
water can be kept hygienically clean for 
three weeks. At the Rotherite baths,'® in- 
stead of refilling the tanks with fresh 
water, the same supply is used again and 
again, a mechanical filter and an aerator 
being relied upon to purify the water, which 
is only renewed twice during the summer 
and once in winter. 

% Abstract, p. 518, Bull. Of. Int. Hyg. Pub., Mch 
1911. 


Pp, 492, Eng, Rec., Apr. 9, 1910 
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Disinfection Necessary According to 
American Experience 


The results obtained in America seem to 
show that, even where continuous mechani 
cal filtration is used, some form of disin 
fection is necessary, as in a short space 
of time, disease germs may enter the pool 
to the danger of bathers. Brown Uni- 
versity’ filters the water in its gymnasium 
pool in a plant consisting, as that at Am- 
herst, of a settling basin and a sand filter 
6 feet deep, grading from 2-inch crushed 
rock to fine sand, the water from the pool 
being drawn off at the rate of 125 gallons 
per minute and pumped into the sedimenta- 
tion tank, the overflow going from the sand 
filter down into the pool, the amount of 
water daily filtered being nearly equivalent 
to the contents of the pool. This system, as 
shown by Bunker, has been found to keep 
the water clear and of good color, but to 
have little effect on the bacterial content. 


Hypochlorite of Calcium Best Disinfectant 
Heat disinfection being impracticable on 
account of the cost, chemical disinfection 
was thought of, and Bunker experimented 
with hypochlorite of calcium, now in use in 
so many cities for the purification of sew 
age and drinking water. When used in the 
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-. ratio ot one part to 2,000,000 parts of water, nave ‘ } | \ 
it decreased in 15 minutes the bacterial con ming pools, except those adopted by the 
tent from 500 per cubic centimeter to 30, Kansas State Board of Healt 
' ind in 30 minutes to 10, in one hour the limited to forbidding the use or er 
water being completely sterilized. A sampl »f public bathrooms and batht 5 
tained eight hours later, when the pool sons with mmunicable diseases 
water was still in motion from previous 
bathing, yielded a bacterial count of 5 pet City Ordinances 
: 
cubic centimeter Future examinations \ si r paucity of legisla er 
showed that the pool remained sterile for dent from an examination of the city o1 
four days, when the bacteria began to nances relative to hygien lhe ordinat 
steadily increase. While in England Alex however -in force at Seattle a given be 
ander*® has advocated the use of hypo low is quite comprehensive, and if th 
chlorite of magnesia for the same pur oughly enforced should produc od 
‘ > . I hes ~ ‘ 
pose, Bunker’s experiments as well as those sults. but the absence of similar provis 
f Lyster, Whipple and Tully show that ; noticeable in most cities 
hypochlorite of calcium or chlorinated lime . 
: z EATTLE ORD ( l 
is a cheap, most efficient and unobjection MAY 15, 19 
ble disinfectant of water in swimming 
pools 
How to Use Hypochlorite of Calcium or sah ge a gs Ragone ne on ak een 
° : lation t rdinance nt t the protect 
Hypochlorite of calcium as now used in al alee ait ilin laaaktth. os sea of the patra: 
gymnasium pools of American colleges is ‘““ eee gy ume 
in pulverized form, and either sprinkled authorized agents, are her charged with t 
into the water or preferably dragged in a “Sec. 2. All pools or tanks shall be th 
cheese-cloth bag about the bottom of the ‘leaned at least or yeen Pegg 0 
. x is sinfecting agents T « “ 
pool, until distributed. It should, of course, terials as 1 e required by the ( Lis 
} - 2 ~1 H t it i such }] S rt A s be 
: v¢ kept in circulation, and continuous fil =v gant ie on < 
tration or flow of water into the pool helps ‘™ B ages 
‘ Si he sides and s of all tank 
considerably to secure this. Its semi ll be white, so that objects may be clearly seer 
weekly use is considered sufficient to render er oe ee eee 
j the results expected, although Lyster has i e a sufi 
; advocated daily additions. anal et 
> | c Save 
s ta ne i 
Action by Health Authorities section sha 
It is obvious from the above observations t su s s 
that swimming pools may easily become a en unde 
source of disease, either through previous |) 2hju wader the ave of 12 years sha a 
pollution of the water or contamination by _ te use or occupy any poo tank, whet 
rm * . tl public generally rr not t ss aM pane 
the bathers. This situation would seem to parent or other mature and responsible pers 
indicate the necessity for the enforcement , ?°“: }- ge haves ee a ee 
of preventive measures ‘by the health au- contagious diseas waa 
e.: ° ‘ iny swimming pool or tan 
thorities. A search of the health laws has Sec. 6. No person shall use, or be pe 
- . ‘ . BS : “- a hile the same is being emptic 
failed to disclose any state legislation rela se, any pool or tank while th : g em 
: : . ¢ 5 wr refilled, or while the same is empty, and 1 pat 
tive to this subject other than laws such as __ shall be allowed in or about the same at such time 
¥ . Sec 7 All hutes constructed ur d t 
. the Massachusetts act, based on previous — ahove ar palsies Sued ir tanks shall be conet: 
English legislation, authorizing the estab- in a safe and proper manner, and no persian 
° > e = . shde down such chute while standing or i knee 
4 lishment of public baths. Kansas, however, _ position 
eas iol a * oe - “— Sec. 8 All swimming pools or tanks shall 
has a law which empowers the state board = .: 3-4 witha mechanical filter satisfactory 
of health to supervise public bathrooms and missioner of Health; cuspidors shall be kept a 
. maintained in ali dressing rooms nad at ft ecY\e t 
bathhouses and to make regulations to pre all pools, and gutters shall be constructed at 
"7 : . re of all pools or tanks of s ept nd of 
vent the spread of communicable diseases “‘8¢ of al! pools oF tanks of such depth a 
q P fi design as wi effectually preve wate 
in such establishments. Among the regula- matter from flowing or falling into such pool or tank 
. . e bs ec W All persons before tering any swimm 
tions issued by state boards of health, none pool or tank shall be required to t ghly clea 
the bod through the us f tl ‘ . 
“ P. 363, Mun, Jour., Sept. 12, 1912 similar device maintained and if 
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Sec. 10. That all the provisions of this ordinance 
requiring changes or alterations in construction in 
natatoriums, swimming pools, or tanks, and the 
stalla t ers, shall be carried out as req i 
by the Commissioner of Health, but all such change 
altera s, and in ations must be mad if 

mplet d is d v six mon ths 1 t 
imme i taking effect 

S 11 Hereafter, be 
iny na ! wimming | | 
ind | s tor s n : 

itted ind approved by Cor s fl 
elore a pert eret be by the | 

g Department 

™ l N pa a instruc 
I “ e ba gaged SS king 

r about any | f nok ‘ 
ba t : ! a1 iW 1 a 
} t expect te ate ’ t 
’ to blow s i 

h | than I I ‘ 
pose and conspicuous signs sha be | ted 1 H 
s natatoriums, pools or tanks calling attentior 
the fact that spitting is prohibited except in t 
pidors and showing places w such 
are locatec 

Sec. 13 A copy of this linance shall be poste 
und = kept ed i plac 
FT ito sw i k : ank 
guidance and format public and | 
of such places 

Sec. 14 Any person violating or failing to con 
ply wit the provisions of this ordinance shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convict 
shall be fined in any su not exceeding $100, 
shall be imprisoned in the city jail for a term 1 
exceeding 30 days, or may be both fined and 
prisoned 


Sec. 15. This ordinance shall take effect and kx 
force 30 days from and after its passage and apy 
if appreved by the Mayor; otherwise it s 


1} } 


effect at the time it sha be e a law 


provisions of the city chart 

Only a few more requirements would be 
necessary to make this ordinance ideal, 
namely : 

1. Possession by attendants of medical cer 
tificate testifying to their freedom from 
municable disease ; 
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2. Bathers forbidden to use other than indi- 
vidual towels, combs, brushes, etc.; 

3, Avoidance of square corners in the con 
struction of the pool and the building of a sur 

unding drain or gutter connected with the 

wer and provided with a constant flow of 
water to carry off the scum; 

4. Purification of the water two or three 
times a week by means of hyplochlorite of 

ulcium 

It is for health authorities to make their 
communities understand the importance of 
these precautions, and once nrade into law, 
enforce them by means of a licensing sys- 
tem and periodical inspections. Public 
baths, which were such a prominent feature 
f life in ancient times, have recovered 
their importance in modern civilization. 
When revived in the Middle Ages, they fell 
into discredit?! following the spread of 
syphilis and leprosy through their indis- 
criminate use. The occurrence of a similar 
happening should be made impossible now 
adays; and adequate laws or ordinances 
ought to be framed to meet this need, as 
has already been done in the case of barber 
shops, and in one state in the case of 
manicuring and massage establishments. 
Of all sanitary laws, none are so good as 
those which are enacted before an epidemic 
and prevent it—and not after it, when the 
damage has been done. 


% P, 23, Goldschmidt, History of the Prevention of 





Appraisals of Municipal and Public School 
Property 
By Walter W. Pollock 


VERY able accountant has recently 
pointed out the wisdom of basing all 
attempts at efficiency upon accurate 
The mere statement of such 
a proposition carries conviction with it. 

It has long since been recognized by ac- 
countants of the highest grade that there 
can be no true basis for accounting, in any 
business using physical and land property, 
without an accurate inventory and ap- 
praisal. 

It would seem, therefore, that an ap- 
praisal is the real beginning of any effi 
ciency campaign upon which to build, first, 


accounting. 


an accurate accounting system and, next, 
the most efficient codrdination of all the 
tools, both human and inanimate, that are 
to be used in the activity under considera- 
tion. 

In the present movement for more effi- 
cient administration of city affairs, the ne- 
cessity of an appraisal of city property has 
become apparent. In nearly all cities the 
municipal accountants have carried as the 
value of properties the original costs, no 
account being made for the deterioration of 
structures or for the appreciation of land 
values. Sometimes inventories are made 
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by department employes with or without shown in the appraisal in detail. Cleveland 
judgments of value, and in either case there had the work done at the suggestioa of City 
is usually an absence both of standardized \uditor Th is Coughlin for bookkeey 
methods of exercising judgment and of ex- urposes y. as it is not the policy of th 
perience in that sort of work. The result tv to carry fire insurance 
of making an inventory under such circum- rhe Board of Education of Pittsburgh 
stances verges on the pathetic, when ex- lecided early in 1012 to have the land 
pert accountants are called upon to use such structures and equipment of 132 scho 
a result as the basis of careful municipal ippraised, for the dual purpose of accurat 
bookkeeping and statistical work. book accounting and fire insurance. The 

Wherever municipalities or boards of work occupied about five months, and was 
education carry fire insurance, there should in even larger piece of work than the 
be accurate appraisals of structures and (Cleveland c ty appraisal proved to be. Eacl 
equipment at least, as in the case of manu tructure was measured and described, its 
facturing institutions. The time for plac new reproductive value calculated and set 
ing municipal insurance through agents of lown, the depreciation decided upon for 
large political influence is fortunately pass each structure and the net present value 
ing away; and municipal officials are gradu thus ascertained and given. The same rul 
ally coming to realize that proper efficiency vas followed as to equipment, after a full 
in the matter of insurance risks can _ be nd complete inventory and description on 
attained only by means of an appraisal every item of property found in each build 
made by disinterested experts. ne was made All of these appraisals of 

The two most comprehensive municipal each part were brought together in g1 
appraisals made during the past year—and = sun senekon showing not only totals for al 
probably ever made—were those of the clase f properties, but the insurable and 
Pittsburgh Board of Education and of th non-insurable values of all structures and 
city of Cleveland, performed by the Manu lipment As in the case of Clevelane 
facturers’ Appraisal Company. the land appraisal was made by the Somers 

The appraisal for Cleveland was com System methods. This land appraisal was 
pleted and delivered to the city auditor a vritten in a book by itself, and is probabl 
few weeks ago. It covered the land and the most comprehensive and analytical land 
structures only, of all the city-owned prop ippraisal eve . turned out by any appraisal 
erty. The total value, as given in the final ‘ompanv or individual 
appraisal figures, was $40,728,079.51. It The final figures for each of the large 
included the land and structures of the fir classifications as shown in the summary for 
and police departments, parks and play this Pittsburgh school appraisal are as 
grounds, sewer outlets, cemeteries, water { WS 
works, city hall and mall site, bath houses, Welling of in $4,925,51 
market houses, electric light plants, city  Puiding, Constructio sia wee ’ 
farms at Warrensville and Hudson (Ohio 
garbage reduction plant, hospitals and sev eine A $8,891,821 _— 
eral minor properties. It did not include ! arenes pe 
the equipment of any department, overhead 
wires, underground pipe, street improve ; ne ae 
ments nor bridges. The work cccupied up Grand total... $15,688,136.68 
wards of four months for its completion \mong other recent appraisals of muni 
Every structure was described in the ap cipal or public property might be mentioned 
praisal, its new reproductive value com an appraisal of the county-owned propert 
puted and given, the depreciation both in for Erie County, N. Y.; structures and 
percentage and dollar figures set forth equipment of public schools in East 


The land was appraised by the Somers Orange, N. J., Evanston, Ill, Two Rivers 
System methods, by which every factor Wis., and Dunkirk, N. Y.; and an appraisal 
that entered into the value of each site was of the asylum for the blind in St. Lou 
separated from every other factor, and made for the state of Missouri 
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The Insect Pests Most Dangerous to Municipal 
Shade Trees 


By E. M. Swiggett 


Superintendent of Parks, Utica, N. Y. 


HERE is considerable confusion ex- 
T isting both as to the general charac- 
ter of our common insect pests and 
as to the reasons for different methods of 
combating them. 
For example, because caterpillars (which 
are biting insects) and aphides (which are 
sucking insects) both destroy leaves of 
trees, many persons cannot seem to under- 
stand why the same remedy cannot be used 
effectively to fight both caterpillars and 
aphides. 
To clear up this difficulty, the following 
excellent working classification is given: 
A—Biting which have regular 
mouths and jaws and consume the ex- 
terior as well as the interior of the 
foliage. 

$’—Boring insects, which drill grooves and 
holes in the actual wood of trees. 

C—Sucking insects, which, with a sharp 
beak or proboscis, penetrate the cuticle 
of the leaves and foliage and suck out 
the life juices of a plant. 


insects, 


Class A—Biting Insects 

It will be readily seen that an insect of 
this biting type may be poisoned by spray- 
ing with poison the food he must eat; while, 
on the other hand, an insect which sucks 
out the interior of the foliage might get a 
such small fraction of a particle of poison 
on the point of his proboscis as to do no 
injury to him. 

One of the commonest biting insect pests 
is the Tent Caterpillar, Clissio Campa 
Americana. This is a dull or dark brown 
moth with light lines crossing the wings. 
The insects hatch from cocoons early in 
the summer, lay their eggs in circular 
clusters on the stems of twigs, and these 
eggs in turn hatch into grubs or cater- 
pillars of a large size. 

These larve, grubs or caterpillars are of 
a “social” order. They spin large webs, or 
“tents,” usually at the end of a branch. 
There they live, crawling over the tree and 
eating the leaves during the day until they 
go into the cocoon stage, from which they 


[388] 


hatch into moths either the same season or 
early the next season. 

While it is entirely possible to spray the 
infested trees and poison the grubs, yet it 
is easier to catch most of them at home in 
their tent early in the morning or late in 
the day, and thus destroy the entire broods. 

The Codlin Moth, Carpo Capsa Pome- 
nella, is another more or less common pest. 
It is a rather small moth, with pale gray 
wings with brown spots near the ends of 
the fore wings. This moth lays its eggs in 
the young apple’ blossoms. They soon 
hatch and the grubs burrow into the young 
fruits, causing many of them to drop off. 
Those which do not drop off become 
“wormy” fruit. After the larva is fully 
developed it crawls out of the fruit, goes 
into the cocoon state under bark, leaves, 
rubbish, or in the ground; thence it emerges 
in time a full-grown moth, and the life 
history of the pest is completed. 

The way to combat this pest is to spray” 
the fruit trees with an arsenical poison 
spray just after the petals have fallen, 
when the fruit has set and just before the 
eggs hatch out. 

The Tussock Moth, Notolophus Leuco- 
stygma, is our worst midsummer pest of the 
biting type. The male is a winged moth, 
the female wingless and grub-like in ap- 
pearance. The eggs hatch into caterpillars 
or tussock grubs in the summer. These 
caterpillars have the head and two body 
rings red, while the sides of the body are 
equipped with raised spots from which 
grow hairs forming the tussocks. 

These tussock caterpillars do much dam- 
age to the foliage of trees, sometimes de- 
nuding a tree. While the losing of all its 
leaves once may not seriously injure a tree, 
yet repetitions of this experience reduce its 
vitality and it will eventually die. 

The trees upon which the grubs appear 
may be sprayed with poison, or—what is 
better—the cocoons into which the grubs 
go, and upon which the wingless female 
lays her eggs after emerging, may be re- 
moved and the eggs all killed by means of 
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a steel brush vigorously applied. Both in 
Rochester and Utica, N. Y., the school 
children have aided the municipality 
greatly and have destroyed thousands of 
cocoons in “cocoon contests” or crusades 
begun by leading citizens. 

The Gypsy Moth, Porthetria Dispar, is 
an importation from the old world, to date 
chiefly confined to the state of Massachu- 
setts and a ten times worse tree pest than 
any of our natives have yet proven them- 
selves to be. 

This moth appears to belong to the same 
insect family as the Tussock Moth. The 
male is a sort of golden brown, the females 
white, while both have dark lines on the 
wings. The body bears protuberances 
along the sides, some of which are blue 
and some of which are red. Stiff, black 
hairs grow out of the tubercles. 

Literature dealing with the subject of 
this pest may be obtained from the Massa 
chusetts State Department of Agriculture 
at Boston, and also from the New York 
State Department of Agriculture at Al- 
bany. 

The Browntail Moth is another danger- 
ous and noxious pest. It has not, as yet, 
spread over a very wide range of territory, 
however. It is a white-winged moth with 
a very nearly regular body, almost rec- 
tangular from the top view, the hind end 
of which bears brown hairs from a well 
defined line across the back to the tip 
Farmer's Bulletin 264, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., treats 
very fully of this pest. 


Class B—Boring Insects 

The boring insect class includes peach 
borers, locust borers, chestnut borers and 
the common borers and sawyers, and other 
members of the great orders Lepidoptera 
and Hymenoptera. 

About the only remedies are digging out 
the insects and plugging the holes and plac- 
ing sticky bands as traps to catch the in 
sects, in which last method the writer has 
no great faith. 


Class C—Sucking Insects 
Sucking insects are of two principal 
kinds: (a) the winged kind, to which be- 
long the aphides, and (b) the scale insects, 

soft and hard—limy shelled both. 
(a) Aphides are small, whitish, greenish 
or green yellow (sometimes black) lice-like 


2 
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creatures, which infest roses and other 


perennial plants and leaves of trees. They 
suck the juices of the plant by piercing the 
cuticle of stem or leaf 

[he most common aphis which troubles 
city trees is of the green, yellow or w! 
type. It gets on the under side of the leaf, 


exuding “honey dew,” a sticky excreti 


which falls on the pavement and has 
some persons to ‘< the leaves were los 
ing their sap tly. Che leaves at 


losing their sap, tow, but through the m« 
dium of the aphis’ body. 
lhe best remedy for aphides is to spray 


the infested trees, especially on the undet 


side of the leaves, with an oily emulsi 


composed of soap, water and kerosene as 


follows: Half pound whale oil soap, | 
tablespoonful kerosene, 1 gallon water 
thoroughly mixed to form an emulsion 
which may then be diluted about four times 
Che object is to close the breathing pores 
in the pest and smother him, since a pois 
spray would not be effective. 

(b) The scale insects include the famous 
San José Scale, the scale which attacks 
fruit trees most frequently ; Cottony Map 
Scale, Oyster Shell Bark Louse and Scurfy 
Bark Louse. These are all hard shell 
scales. The soft scales attack greenhous« 
and semi-tropical plants mostly. 

Scale insects cannot be poisoned ot 
smothered by ordinary means. The best 
remedy for scale pests is to literally burn 
them up with a lime sulphur mixturs 
sprayed on, which should be made by boil 
ing together the following, viz: 5 pounds 
flour of sulphur and 4 pounds quicklime 
fifty gallons of water. Boil until a homo 
geneous fluid resembling custard is obtained, 
which must be sprayed on hot when the 
trees are dormant. 


Spraying WCachinery 
Various very good hand-power sprayers 
are on the market and, like the machin 
sprayers, consist of a tank to held th 
spraying mixture, a pump to force it out of 
the tank and a hose with spray attachment 
to spray the trees. They may be purchased 


from $10 up. ‘Very good hand garden 


sprayers may be purchased for $35. 
Machine power sprayers consist of a 
gasoline motor and a pump connected with 
The motor 
operates the pump, which pumps the spray 
ing mixture from the tank into 4 leade: 


a tank mounted on a wagon. 
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hose, from which it goes into 34-inch hose method, which calls for very powerful 
of varying length up to 100 or more feet. machinery of the type made by different 
Bamboo poles, brass lined and tipped with manufacturers and based on the principle 
spray nozzles are attached to the ends of followed by a former superintendent of 
the hose. Prospect Park, Brooklyn. The writer 

The men doing the spraying should be operated in the West Chicago Park Sys- 
clad in oilskin suits and wear large rubber tem very extensively with the mist spray 


gloves. The long hose and poles are car- method. The United States Department of 
ried right up into the tallest trees, every Agriculture has issued a pamphlet on the 
part of which may be thoroughly sprayed “solid stream” method which was written 
in a little while. by Dr. L. O. Howard. 

lor extensive spraying operations in In purchasing spraying machinery, the 


large cities and for forestry spraying thing to bear in mind is that, other things 
operations the writer recommends, as the being equal, the machine having the fewest 
most economical method of handling the number of parts compatible with good work 
problem, the spraying by the “solid stream” is the cheapest in the long run. 
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The Baltimore Flower Market 


By Harlean James 
Executive Secretary, Women’s Civic League, Baltimore 





HEN the 
warm spring ; 
days bring é 
sunny skies and 
greening trees, the 
most hardened 
city-dweller yearns 
for the country. 
On those first mel- 
low mornings 
when the windows 
are open, it is no 
wonder that the 
nerve-weary  vic- 
tim of clanging 
car bells and clat- 
tering cartwheels 
longs for grassy 
hills and peaceful 
roads. a 
A way has been SO 
found to bring to ‘ 
city dwellers some PRIZE POSTER 
of the gardening 


vacant lots and. 
yard space. Bal- 
timore is con- 
structed on the 
street - and - alley 
plan, with the 
stone and _ brick 
houses built = in 
solid blocks on the 
sidewalk line, giv- 
ing a long, narrow 
strip of land for 
each house, ex- 
tending from the 
back door to the 
back gate opening 
into the alley. It 
has been the cus- 
tom for genera- 
=. tions to secure a 
ne Maat a fancied privacy by 
. enclosing these 
strips of land with 
high-board fences. 











joy and satisfaction and health that come Protesting against forlorn back yards, 
from digging in the ground. austere stone fronts and vacant lots de- 


Nearly every city has much waste land in voted to dump heaps and billboards, a little 
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"| tions ywers we 
) tec he lumbe 
: labor express elivet 
nd accessories oO 
kinds, from rugs to 
and _ string ere 
tribute y p 
sprite citizens t¢ 
ested 1 gardens 
Having provide the 
market, we had next to 
— provide the yurchasers 
Photo by J. Horace McFarland Artists were ivited to 
ONE OF THE FLOWER MARKET STALLS make posters. and thes« 
we vere place n the shop 
group of men and women formed them- vindows all over town. For several d 
selves into a Home Garden Committes before the market the street cars ca 
affiliated with the Municipal Art Society on their front fenders announcements of 
\ ind the Women’s Civic League. In Ig1! the sale. For five weeks. too, a lecture 
| aa? they held a flower market around the exhibited in the moving picture shows 
Washington Monument and again in May — eolored lantern slides of lisreputable back 
of IQI2. Both years the market has been yards and streets, contrasts with well-k pt 
picturesque and successful—a combination thoroughfares and beautiful gardens This 
of art and good business not always to be was repeated seven times a day, and each 
found time a picture of the Monument was shov 
rhe market was held in May, but the as the location of the coming flower et 
work began in January. Letters were sent l'‘wenty booths were erected on thi t 
out to those who had greenhouses and cular sidewalk outside the iron railing 
FLOWER MARKET AT THE BASE OF THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT, BALTIMORE 
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Growing plants, seeds and flowers were on 
sale, also garden tools, baskets, pottery 
vases—in fact, “Everything About the 
Garden.” There was a stand for gerani- 
ums, there were window boxes, large and 
small, planted to color schemes. There 
were aristocratic hydrangeas, ferns, palms 
and box trees in pottery tubs, and there 
were democratic red geraniums and dainty 
petunias in tiny paper pots. Ladies in au- 
tomobiles came _ enthusiastically buying 
weeders, garden and patent hoes. 
Women leading toddlers and followed by 
large assortments of young America, were 
making eager purchases of little potted 
plants and seeds. All day long express 
wagons were sent off loaded with plants, 
lawn-mowers and window boxes, and all 
day long men, women and children made 
penny and nickel purchases. 

The veteran gardeners, gathered in little 
groups to compare last year’s luck with 
this year’s promises, and the newly con 
verted ones listened with anticipation to 
descriptions of the wonderful gardens they 
could grow, and lost their way among un- 
pronounceable names and successive sea- 
sons and seeds that are to be sown in the 
open in May and bulbs that are to be 
planted in September and plants that must 
be grown in hot beds and transplanted in 
sunny spots or shaded nooks and varieties 
that thrive in sandy soil and those that re- 
quire rich loam. 

It is quite remarkable, the number of 
men and women there are—city-bred for 
even one generation—who know absolutely 
nothing about growing plants, who think 
that a seed of anything, stuck in any kind 
of soil at any time of year and watered 
semi-occasionally, will invariably grow into 
a large and flourishing plant which will 
furnish a continuous succession of blos- 
soms. It is pathetic to think that the 
knowledge of isms and stocks and bonds 
and social service and city government and 
the daily round of housekeeping and office- 
keeping and the nightly round of amuse- 
ments have left the city man and woman, 
yes, even the city child, with no knowledge 
and appreciation of plant-life miracles. 
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Gardens, it has been found, will make ju- 
venile offenders into responsible citizens, 
gardens will give saloon habitués some- 
thing better to do; gardens will unite the 
family in at least one interest; vegetable 
gardens will provide food of a quality and 
freshness not to be found in the city mar- 
kets and in quantity to reduce the cost of 
living. And yet social and civic workers 
are only beginning to realize that gardens 
will automatically prevent many of the 
evils they labor through an elaborate ma- 
chinery of juvenile and police courts to 
correct. 

When the ground space for gardens can- 
not be obtained there are still the ledge and 
balcony gardens and the window boxes— 
condensed city editions from the un- 
abridged country gardens. Even potted 
plants for the shut-ins bring concrete hu- 
man cheer, the most difficult gift in the 
calendar to have ready for use when 
needed. Ivy, grape vines, wistaria, honey- 
suckle and ramblers will all do their lib- 
eral best to cover the hot brick walls and 
the trellises over hot brick walks. The 
temperature in those yards filled with green 
is fully 10 degrees lower than in the paved, 
fenced yards so common in Baltimore. 

The flower market distributes thou- 
sands of plants and seeds, and this is 
spreading the gospel of gardens; but it 
does more than this. The proceeds from 
the sales are devoted to the vacant lot gar- 
dens and to securing good advice for 
those home gardeners who do not know 
how. The garden superintendent has the 
lots plowed and laid out, and for the sum 
of $1 a prepared plot with seed and super- 
vision is given to each applicant. One man 
last year grew $50 worth of vegetables on 
his plot, and this year rigged up a home- 
made hot-bed on his back porch to grow 
tomato, cabbage and pepper plants. 

The flower market supplies directly the 
seeds and plants for the garden and at the 
same time secures means to start more gar- 
dens. It is also an annual féte which 
brings rich and poor, wise and ignorant, 
and just plain, middle of the-roaders to- 
gether with a common interest in gardens 
and civic welfare. 
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How Ought Municipal Affairs in the District 
of Columbia to be Administered and Financed? 
Two Comments on THE AMERICAN CITY’S February Editorial 


The Partnership Between the Na- 
tional Government and the 
District of Columbia 
By Henry B. F. Macfarland 
Former President, Commissioners of the Dist 

Columbia 

Congress at the session just closed em 
phatically disapproved all propositions for 
changing the relation between the national 
government and the taxpayers of the Dis 
trict of Columbia in the partnership which, 
since the organic act of 1878, has developed 
the National Capital. A very few men in 
Congress had suggested in formal reports 
and speeches radical changes which im- 
periled the prosperity of the National 
Capital, but Congress refused to adopt 
them. The view of Congress was ex 
pressed briefly but trenchantly in the re 
port of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations in reporting the District Appro 
priation bill as amended. The report was 
approved by the action of large majorities 
in both Houses subsequently. In it the 
committee said: 

“In this bill your committee has recognized 
the half-and-half plan in the District of C 
lumbia, and has restored the item providing 
for the payment of the interest and sinking 
fund on the funded debt to its usual place in 
the appropriation bill and in the same lan 
guage used in former bills for many years. It 
seems to your committee that this question was 
settled years ago and has been recognized each 
year since 

“The act approved June 11, 1878, contains 
the following provision: 


“*To the extent to which Congress shall approve 
of said estimates, Congress shall appropriate th 
amount of fifty per centum thereof, and the remaining 


fifty per centum of such approved estimates shall b 


levied and assessed upon the taxable property ar 
privileges of said District of Columbia.’ 

“When the question of paying interest on 
the sinking fund was first submitted in the 
sundry civil appropriation bill it was most care 
fully considered, and after a very vigorous dis- 
cussion it was settled in favor of the half-and 
half plan. This was considered fair at the 
time, as shown by House Document No. 1978, 
Fifty-fourth Congress, first session. The un- 
taxed property of the United States in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, exclusive of streets, ave 
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is an Organic act, intended to dispose tl 


whole question of a government for 
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from the measure. It proposes to change the 
method of paying for paving and resurfaci 
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streets in the District by assessing one-half 
the cost of the same upon the abutting pr 
erty, instead of paying the whole cost fr 
the general fund, as has been the pra 





vide a ‘permanent form of govern 
the Distri {, and in the case f Ecl - 
ict of Columbia (135 U. S., 243), in cons 
ng this act, the court Says 
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It has been respectfully declared by t 
in authority that ‘the District is a creat 
the Union for its own purposes’; the ci 
Washington is not a mere « the Dis 
ut it is the Capital of the greatest Nati 
arth, and the people of the United States « 
interested in it as such. It is recognized 
the seat of the National Government it 
1iot I to state the enents wh l 
en} d by the Government in the y 
Washington. It is enough to say that it 1 
ticipates in all the benefits which result fr 
the expenditure of the money llected 
taxes in the District 

“Upon investigation it will be f that 
the 6,111 acres taken for the city 129 

e-sixths of the whole, were gilt 
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Government, and the grounds W 
| Capitol, the Executive Mans and 

riginal department buildings stand did 

yst the Government a dollar. Of the 6,1 
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“It was understood that the 10,136 
donated to the Government should ns 
a city fund’ to be used for assisting 
erection of public buildings and f 
and improving the streets.” 

Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, who was 
vears chairman of the Committee on the | 
trict of Columbia, said 

‘The United States of America have not exy 

s much money here as they re ved fr: the 
of lots here. The Government of the Ur S 
is ney in pocket from the 
I ct and this city.’ 

“There is another provision of the bill 
your committee believes should be eli: 
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under the organic act. We believe this change 
would be unjust to the small property owners 
in the city of Washington and favor the con- 
tinuance of the plan heretofore followed. 

“It is claimed that the plan of paying for 
such work by assessing part of the cost upon 
the abutting property was given a thorough 
trial in the District during the reign of the 
board of public works, and after a searching 
investigation of District affairs by a joint se- 
lect committee of Congress, lasting for several 
months, it was found it had wrought so much 
disaster and injustice upon the small property 
holders, and so many inequalities upon al 
classes of property, that it was discarded and 
the plan now in vogue of paying for the same 
me of the general fund was substituted there- 

or. 


“After most careful consideration your com- 
mittee recommends a continuance of the plan 
for paying for such improvements which has 
been followed since the enactment of the or- 
ganic art. 

“We believe that to follow the plan proposed 
in this bill in regard to paying for pavements 
would not only be unfair to the property 
owners of the city of Washington, but would 
be in violation of the provisions of the or- 
ganic act.” 


Freak bills with reference to the District 
of Columbia are not uncommon at any 
session of Congress. Freak propositions 
on this subject are constantly being made 
by people outside of Congress. But the 
last Congress saw much more dangerous 
propositions seriously considered, and the 
country is to be congratulated that they 
were defeated so signally. 

It is difficult in a brief statement to treat 
adequately such a question, but it may 
suffice to say that the desire of the country 
to have its capital as nearly perfect in all 
respects as possible depends upon the 
maintenance of the arrangement made in 
1878, after four years’ consideration by 
Congress and taxpayers of the District of 
Columbia, under which the then existing 
indebtedness of the National Capital—due 
to the neglect of Congress, which had made 
no regular contribution before—and the 
subsequent maintenance were to be paid 
half and half by the United States and the 
taxpayers. This -was made chiefly on the 
theory that being the National Capital 
planned by George Washington on a mag- 
nificent scale, and requiring in all its de- 
partments because of its territory and its 
peculiar conditions expensive treatment, it 
could not be carried on, much less devel- 
oped by extraordinary improvements, with 
the tax money of the comparatively few 
people living in the District of Columbia. 
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An additional reason was that in value the 
United States owned more than one-half of 
the real property of the City of Washing- 
ton. The taxpayers surrendered the suf- 
frage in part because of this financial ar- 
rangement, which was the only feasible 
way of dealing with the peculiar situation. 

Great progress has been made in the 
thirty-five years since, because the ar- 
rangement has worked so well. The tax- 
payers have paid fully the average taxes 
according to all proper statistical compari- 
son the country over. Their contribution 
in taxes, licenses and other ways is about 
six million dollars a year;.this from a 
population in the entire District of 350,000, 
of which over one-third is colored, the 
largest colored population in any place in 
the world. 

Congress, in spite of the efforts of a few 
men to change the basis of assessment or 
to increase the burden of the taxpayers, 
after thorough consideration declined at 
the last session to do so, showing its satis- 
faction with the present tax arrangements. 
Representative Henry George, Jr., natur- 
ally proposed his father’s single-tax plan, 
but it was not even voted on in either 
House. A proposition to spoil the uniform 
development of the streets and avenues by 
changing the plan which has worked so. 
well of making such improvements out of 
the general revenue and substituting an 
assessment on the abutting property own- 
ers which would have delayed the develop- 
ment of the capital was defeated. 

Congress in general showed no willing- 
ness to make the National Capital an ex- 
periment subject and so practice on it a 
species of vivisection certain to delay if not 
seriously injure the orderly development of 
the National Capital according to the well- 
considered plans, not only for its physical, 
but for all its other features. 

When all Senators and Representatives 
in Congress realized that their intelligent 
constituents generally want these plans car- 
ried out and devote themselves to execut- 
ing the will of the people in this respect, 
the National Capital will soon be all that 
the country desires. Ignorance of the his- 
tory or of the actual condition or of the 
plans for the improvement of the National 
Capital is responsible for the unintelligent 
criticism of Washington affairs occasion- 
ally seen in magazines and newspapers and 
for legislative propositions that do not rep- 

















resent the desire of the country—which is 
no less the desire of the taxpayers of the 
District of Columbia—that the capital of 
the greatest republic should be the best 
capital on earth, morally as well as physi- 
cally. 


Congress Responsible for Un- 
desirable Conditions 


lo the Editor of THe AMERICAN Clty 


In the editorial of your issue for Febru 
iry, 1913, you have treated a subject of 
vast importance to the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In a way, | fear that 
your inability to cover exhaustively, in the 
space allowed, municipal questions relating 
to the District may create a wrong impres 
sion of the actual status of affairs at the 
capital city of the nation. A large portion 
or your remarks are based upon statistics 
and data furnished by Congressman John 
son, chairman of the committee of the 
House of Representatives on the District 
of Columbia of the Sixty-second Congress. 
It is not my desire to submit an argument 
attempting to prove errors in Mr. John- 
son's viewpoint and statistics, but the atti- 
tude of this gentleman leads me to draw 
attention to a remarkable condition of 
affairs in the District, where I have been 
a resident for about twenty years. Though 
not altogether well known, one-half of the 
expenses of the District of Columbia — 
which, for all practical purposes, is the 
City of Washington—is contributed by 
the national government, the other half 
being raised by taxation of the citizens of 
this territory. Congress has absolute power 
over the District, every public expenditure 
being under its control. If there is any- 
thing seriously wrong with the method of 
governing,. taxing, or legislating for the 
nation’s capital, this must be laid at the 
door of Congress. The people residing in 
the District are not responsible, though, as 
is natural in a city of the size of Wash- 
ington, there are many thousands who 
would take pride in—and greatly desire, in 
fact—the -ight of franchise and a voice in 
the local government. 

The peculiar condition to which I re- 
ferred first, however, resides in the fact 
that the legislation for the District for the 
purposes of methodical procedure is placed 
by Congress in the hands of a Senate Com- 
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mittee and a House Committee, and the 
chairmen of these committees are thus con- 
stituted the “powers that be,” representing 
the whole Congress for the purpose of 
suggesting and controlling legislation- for 
our people. During the last Congress the 
chairman of the House Committee was a 
man who has proved himself not to be in 
vccord with the desires and public spirit of 
the District citizens; in fact, he proved an 
opposer to much legislation required by our 
citizens and for which they depend upon 
him primarily by reason of his position as 
their representative. To all fair-minded 
persons, a condition of this sort must be 
seen to be prejudicial to the interests of a 
large body of American citizens who, of 
all those in these United States, are the 
only ones not granted a voice in their gov 
ernment by the Constitution. In a recent 
address before the Columbia Historical So- 
ciety, Thomas Nelson Page, the eminent 
author, long a resident of Washington, 
said: “It is a singular and almost tragic 
situation to find the governing body of the 
District of Columbia now neglecting and 
now actually assailing those 


by it.” 


governed 


Considered from another viewpoint than 
yours, the question of rents may be worthy 
of some attention. Rents in the District 
are much higher than in most cities of the 
country, and living is higher to our people. 
This is due materially to the fact that 
Washington is the seat of the national 
government and attracts to it higher gov- 
ernment officials, diplomatic representa- 
tives, and a transient wealthy population, 
which do little to promote the interests of 
the city because of outside interests. This 
portion of the population being able to pay 
well, tends to create an increase in the cost 
of living to those of the middle class in the 
city. Washington has not a large class of 
factory or poor people always found in a 
commercial city, and which tends toward a 
reduction of living costs. Thus we find the 
national governmental function of Wash- 
ington a sort of thorn in the side from this 
standpoint and others which I| do not pro- 
pose to mention. 

I glean that the attitude of THe Amenrt- 
can City is favorable toward the elimina- 
tion of a national contribution toward the 
expenses of the District. An exhaustive 
statement of the advantages of maintaining 
or eliminating the present plan would have 
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to be lengthy. In fairness to our citizens, 
[ may point out that the main sacrifice 
made by them is the surrender of the right 
of franchise. Secondly, our people sub- 
ject themselves to living cost which is ex- 
cessive as compared with many cities, and 
due surely to the fact that the city is vir- 
tually national. Thirdly, there is a sacri- 
fice in that, as a city of national depart- 
ments, Washington has not been, and prob- 
ably will never be, promoted to the class of 
a commercial city with its wealth and other 
advantages; for those governing are not 
interested in our commercial advancement. 
Thus it is that Washingtonians, in raising 
their families, cannot look to their home 
city as a field for the endeavor and success 
of their children. Annually, thousands and 
thousands of young men and women are 
compelled to leave Washington and seek a 
successful career in other cities of com- 
mercial importance where there are possi- 
bilities of success absolutely unattainable 
in the District, with its purely governmental 
institutions that hold out for man or 
woman an attenuated opportunity indeed. 
This is a subject that goes to the heart of 
a resident of Washington, and one for 
thoughtful consideration on the part of 
those not in a position to realize the exact 
situation. 

In conclusion, and with the desire to 
offset, if possible, the impression that be- 
cause Washington is the capital of our 
nation, our citizens derive much’ benefit 
from the system of government, and espe- 
cially the magnificent contribution of the 
national government toward our expenses, 
I wish to say that statistics prove that the 
taxation assessments in Washington are— 
notwithstanding said contribution — on the 
whole, higher in comparison than the as- 
sessments in a good majority of cities of 
the same class, according to data prepared 
about two years ago. 

Whenever the time comes that Congress 
wishes to relieve itself of the responsibility 
of governing the city of Washington, and 
will in fairness legislate so that the great 
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acreage covered by and surrounding the 
magnificent public buildings of this city will 
be subject to an equitable amount of taxa- 
tion, | am free to say that there are thou- 
sands and thousands of citizens here who 
will be glad to take up the yoke, recogniz- 
ing even as they do that Washington has 
now a government which is cleaner, more 
efficient and desirable, in certain respects, 
than the municipal government of any city 
in this country. And one of the first things 
that will be attempted when our citizens 
have control of our government will be to 
reduce the amount of taxation now exist- 
ing, and to effect a more fair distribution 
of the burden of such taxation, which many 
of us think is a subject that could for years 
have received far more serious attention on 
the part of Congress. 

James Bryce, the English Ambassador, 
gives this as his idea of the future of 
Washington: 


_ “We should make this a Capital of Cap- 
itals; Washington to overtop the capitals of 
the states as the nation overtops the state.” 

“All that is finest in American conception, 
all that is largest and brightest in American 
thought, should be represented here in the 
capital of a great nation.” 

“Washington is the most favored by nature 
of the capitals of the world.” 

“A beautiful park should connect Washing- 
ton and Baltimore.” 

“You should make the man from Maine and 
Arkansas and Florida feel that Washington 
belongs to him.” 

“The Government should purchase strips 
along both sides of the Potomac; quarrying in 
the Virginia palisades should be stopped and 
- national boulevard should be constructed 
there.” 

“Land along Rock Creek should be owned 
by the Government for fifteen miles, and a 
beautiful national park should nestle there, 
etc.” 


After all, with such ideals in process of 
realization, is it reasonable that the citi- 
zens of Washington should stand the ex- 


pense of all this? Neither is it reasonable, 
not have they the resources. 


Joun F. Ross. 


Washington, D. C. 
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The Practical Program of a Village 
Commercial Club 


By Fred M. Hansen 


Secretary, County Department, Young Men’s Christian Associations o: lowa 


ATON, Iowa, is just a country town; 
PP in fact, it has less than 500 inhabi- 

tants. Several years ago the men 
thought that more progress might be made 
by the organization of a commercial club. 
There were those who considered such a 
course impracticable, but others insisted on 
trying to do something, and so the club was 
organized. 

The plan was adopted of meeting once a 
month, and having first of all a half hour 
to an hour of social time, with something 
to eat. This part of the program gave a 
chance for the men to visit informally and 
to discuss some of the things which the club 
might wish todo. Then there was a presen- 
tation by some expert, who might be a local 
man, of some specific thing in which the 
club was interested. This might be a talk 
on public health, recreation, advertising, 
civic improvement, or some similar subject. 
This presentation, which often had specific 
recommendations, was followed by discus- 
sion and very often some action on the sub- 
ject. Usually a committee was appointed 
to carry out any plans formulated, and 
plans were made right in the meetings. 
This is a story of some of the things under- 
taken: 

Very soon after organization the club 
invited the secretary of a city commercial 
club to address it on “Advertising.” This 
talk had. many practical suggestions. Suc- 
ceeding issues of the local paper showed 
the results of the talk. A committee was 
also appointed to arrange for and hold a 
“Special Bargain: Day,” when each mer- 
chant should advertise some special thing 
at bargain rates. This was a successful 
affair. The committee made use of the lo- 
cal paper and special bills, and quite a 


number of people were attracted to the 


village on this particular day. Other talks 
on advertising followed this, and some 
talks on “Salesmanship” came also. 

This town has always raised a large sum 
of money to have a carnival. Outside 
attractions were brought in, and with them 
came some things which were not of the 
best moral influence. Some one suggested 
the idea of a community play day, when 
all should take part in games. The idea 
seemed vague to many, but it was tried. 
The stores were locked up for most of the 
day, and people went out to play. The fore- 
noon saw four ball games, so organized as 
to make as many people take part as pos- 
sible. Three innings was the length of a 
game. The boys played the business men, 
a married men’s team played a single men’s 
team, and the married ladies played the 
girls, while two farm boys’ teams got into 
the game also. It was truly said that there 
had not been as much fun on the ball 
ground for several years. 

At noon there was a picnic dinner, and 
following this came field sports: group 
games for the little folks, races for men, 
women, children, farmers, business men, 
etc. The whole was planned to make many 
take part. The program was finished with 
a ball game between the town team and a 
team of “had-been stars.” It was voted by 
all to be about the best time they had ever 
had. The banker of thie town talks about 
it wherever he goes. He says that it’s the 
best form of -entertainment ever dévised, 
and the town ought to get a patent on it. 
Nearly 200 people actually took part in 
games, and the whole thing cost less than 
five dollars. It is an annual affair in that 
town now. 
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In the state of lowa there is a State 
Lecturer on Tuberculosis. This man was 
secured for a public meeting which packed 
one of the churches of the town. He not 
only talked on tuberculosis but on health 
and hygiene in general. The state fur- 
nishes valuable printed matter on preven- 
tion of diseases, etc., and the club under- 
took to distribute some of this later. 

This town had never had a clean-up day 
except such as had been forced by the town 
authorities. The club undertook to insti- 
tute an annual clean-up day. It was suc- 
cessful. The people did not know that there 
was so much rubbish in the alleys. It 
caused a transformation. Ashes, tin cans, 
etc., had to go. Many people were willing 
to volunteer their services for this work. 

Like all villages, this one had some boys 
who were not what they ought to be. The 
men wanted to let the boys know that they 
were interested in them and that they ex- 
pected something of them. So the club had 
a banquet and invited the boys of the town 
to be their guests. Business men talked on 
such subjects as these: “The Value of 
Character in Business;” “What We Men 
Expect of You Boys,” etc. This affair was a 
success; practically every boy in town was 
present. It was good for the men, too. 

Such topics as good roads were agitated 
And the obligation to the farm community 
was not forgotten. An institute was held, 
where there were speakers from the State 
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Agricultural College and at which the busi- 
ness men offered prizes for corn contests. 
This drew crowds of country people, and it 
was difficult to find a room large enough to 
accommodate those who came. 

The town had an old school building 
which was not fit for a good barn. The 
club started an agitation for a new school 
house; and while it is never safe to say 
what forces brought certain things to pass, 
the effort of the club was no doubt in part 
responsible for the splendid new $15,000 
school building which now helps along edu- 
cation in the town. 

The town park had always been a dis- 
grace. The trees were untrimmed, the 
grass not mowed, and weeds had their own 
way. Ina club meeting having to do with 
civic improvement the matter of making 
the park a credit to the town and of use to 
the community was discussed. It resulted 
in a dozen of the business men volunteering 
to put it in shape. So the lawyer, the doc- 
tor, the dentist, the banker, etc., got busy 
with lawn mowers, and wrought a great 
change. The park began to be used, and in 
a year or so the town authorities, having 
seen these splendid results, took over the 
care of the park. Flower beds, trimmed 
trees, well-mowed grass and a place which 
is of credit to the town, and a service also, 
are the result. To start such movements is 
usually left with the women of the com- 
munity, but in this case the men did it. 
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THE $15,000 SCHOOL HOUSE AND THE NEAT PARK IN PATON, IOWA 





























' Bridging the Gap of Indifference Between City 
and Country 


The Clinton (lowa) Plan for Agricultural Betterment 


By C. F. Terhune 


Secretary Clinton Commercial Club 


“N ECESSITY is the mother of in- 
vention.” The only trouble is 
that we are not always able to 
recognize the necessity in its earliest 
Stages. If we were, then there would never 
be a “crying need” for something that was 
not already at hand. How much better 
would it be if all human requirements and 
all human necessities could be, like vinegar, 
born before its mother! Clinton, lowa, 
while being the antithesis of vinegar, has 
demonstrated its forethought in providing 
a substantial supply of a coming necessity 
before this necessity became deplorable. 
We refer to her foresight in providing her 
people with an agriculturist, an expert 
farmer to work with the farmers and pre- 
vent poverty of soil, before even the symp- 
toms were marked. 

The “Clinton Plan” is a simple one. In 
order that it might be _ successfully 
launched, it was 
important that 


with the plan of organization and what it 
hoped to accomplish. The farmers were 
convinced that the Commercial Club was 
acting unselfishly; that it was offering its 
services in a cause that must first benefit 
the farmer and from which Clinton would 
receive only secondary benefits. They 
were also invited to become members of 
the Commercial Club, paying the same dues 
that the city members pay and receiving 
the same voting and other privileges; they 
were assured that their money would be 
kept separate and that it would be ex- 
pended for no other purposes than the 
agricultural extension work. 

The carrying on of this work was han- 
dled by an Agricultural Committee of the 
Clinton Commercial Club, under the leader- 
ship of one of the directors. This conforms 
with the plan of organization of the Club, 
by which each Director is chairman of a 

standing com- 
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going over the 
matter, formu- 
lated plans and 
organized for 
the work. A 
contract for a 
term of three years was entered into with 
Prof. M. L. Mosher, a practical farmer, 
who for the last seven years had de- 
voted himself to the work of promoting 
agricultural conditions throughout the 
state as an instructor from the Agricul- 
tural School of Ames. 

The Commercial Club then inaugurated 
a publicity or educational campaign; every 
farmer in the county was made acquainted 





strengthened by 
the appointment 
of thirty men as 
members of the 
committee. It 
was stipulated 
that twenty mem- 
bers of this committee should be from the 
farms and ten from the city having inter- 
ests with the farming community. The plan 
of organization also provided that each of 
the farmer members of the committee 
should be the chairman of a township or- 
ganization, there being twenty townships 
in the county. Each of these townships 
organizations should have its own constitu- 
tion and by-laws; should have a member- 
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ship as large as possible, with dues of $1.25 
a year, $1 of which dues should be turned 
over to the Clinton Commercial Club; and 
for each $10 so turned over, a represen 
tative of the township unit should be 
elected to membership in the club, it being 
understood that at least 10 members should 


be so elected and $100 turned in. Each 
local township unit should have ten di- 
rectors (members of the Commercial Club) 
and each of these township directors should 
be the chairman of a neighborhood ¢lub 
limited in membership to twelve families. 
In this way 120 families in each township 
would be affliated with a township unit. 
The object of the neighborhood club is, 
among other things, that once a month 
twelve member-families should meet at the 
home of one of the members and carry on 
such program as is deemed expedient, 
usually relating to local neighborhood 
affairs and for the promotion of social re- 
lation in rural districts. These neighbor- 
hood clubs are bidding fair to be the life- 
giving factors of the whole organization 
and of great value in creating sentiment 
that will make life on the farm worth while. 
When the work is fully organized along 
these lines there should be at least 2,400 
families in Clinton County in direct com- 
munication with the Clinton Commercial 
Club. No one can estimate the many and 


varied benefits, ethical and financial, that | 


will result from such an organization, with 
an experienced man directing the large fea- 
tures of agriculture, as well as better 
roads, improved school conditions, animal 
husbandry, horticulture, planning and ar- 
ranging the farm buildings, looking after 
dairy interests, and, in fact, touching every 
phase of activity connected with the 
farm. 


Progress Already Made 


To illustrate the success of this work it 
may be stated that, although this work was 
started in September and very little result 
was expected during the winter months, up 
to the present time, March 15, Professor 
Mosher has traveled by team 136 miles, by 
auto 1,862 miles,- by railway 2,577 miles, 
and has conducted 171 appointed meetings, 
at which the total attendance has been 
10,800. In addition to this, many trips 
have been made to take up direct with the 
farmer his own problems, such as division 
of fields, rotation of crops, farm building, 


testing of grain and grass seed, the instal- 
lation of electric lighting in the homes, the 
installing of water works, the selecting of 
farm machinery and buying of stock, Dur- 
ing the series of meetings where seed corn 
was exhibited and judged, the best samples 
were secured to be planted on the County 


arm, so that in the future the best of all 
of these samples would be grown in suth 
cient quantities to supply all farmers of 
the county, thus insuring uniformity. Some 
other meetings were held for the purpose 
of stopping a threatened epidemic of hog 
cholera. These latter meetings were par- 
ticipated in by veterinarians from the de- 
partment at Washington. 

The farmers are becoming enthusiastic 
over the club undertakings, and indications 
are that they will meet in the club’s new 
building during the coming summer with 
their city friends on equal terms in their 
club. Their families will be provided with 
rest rooms and parlors, where they may use 
them as their own; and the farmers expect 
that they will utilize the coliseum part of 
this building for agricultural exhibits, in- 
door county fairs, stock shows, farmer in- 
stitutes and all such meetings pertaining to 
agricultural conditions requiring a_ hall 
with dimensions that would seat up to 
3,500 people. To answer the many in- 
quiries which are being received for full 
details of the “Clinton Plan” a printed 
statement has been prepared giving the 
details of organization, including constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the local township 
units and of the neighborhood clubs. <A 
copy of this statement will be sent on re- 
quest to anyone interested. 


How the Work is Financed 


It should perhaps be added here that the 
financing of this agricultural work was 
done in the following manner: The Crop 
Improvement Committee of the Council of 
Grain Exchange, with offices in Chicago, 
is offering to the country at large $1,000 for 
each county that will employ an agricul- 
tural expert subject to conditions set forth 
by the Crop Improvement Committee. This 
$1,000 was accepted by the Clinton Com- 
mercial Club and is now being used in this 
work. The Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, through Congressional appro- 
priation, is assisting counties throughout 
the country to secure the employment of 
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an agricultural expert upon conditions of 
which the club also availed itself, and from 
this source the sum of $100 per month is 
being received. 

To obtain the cooperation of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture it would be well 
for those desiring to start a similar work to 


address a letter to W. A. Taylor, Chief of 
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Division of Plant Industry, at Washington, 
D. C. Information may thus be secured as 
to the manner in which the Government 
will co6perate in local agricultural work. 
To secure the cooperation of the Council 
of Grain Exchanges, address Mr. Bert Ball, 
Secretary of that Association, at the Board 
of Trade Building, Chicago, III. 





‘Women on the Police Force* 


By Mrs. Alice Stebbens Wells 


Member of the Police Force of Los Angeles, Cal. 


HE arrival of the Woman Police Of- 
7 ficer is a striking commentary upoa 
the changed conditions of our day. 

During the last half century the world has 
been frequently reminded that women could 
not be police officers and could not be sol 
diers. The police officer has arrived as a 
perfectly normal being and to fit a logical 
need, 

The battles of the future will be intellec- 
tual and moral battles, and a vast army of 
women have been studying and working to 
prepare themselves as no body of soldiers 
has ever done before to help wage victorious 
warfare against the forces that would de- 
stroy the race. 

Out of the many which might be named, 
two generally inclusive reasons for the 
woman police officer center our attention. 

1st—The police department is the great 
peace army. Its province is to keep the 
peace, to prevent crime through maintaining 
law and order. 

During the last 25 years an active spirit 
of prevention has manifested itself in every 
line of human activity. A spirit based, no 
doubt. upon two deepest promptings — the 
quickening sense of brotherhood, of mutual 
responsibility, and the very self-preserva- 
tion of the race under our increasing social 
complications. The woman officer is an 
emphasis upon the prevention spirit of 
police work. 


* A summary of a recent address before the City 
Club of New York. 


2d.—To-~lay men, women and children 
face together industrial vicissitudes and so- 
cially commingle. Therefore, it now re- 
quires the best that both men and women 
can give, in the police department as else- 
where, to adequately meet the needs and 
properly handle men, women and children. 
Naturally, then, the woman’s work concerns 
itself mostly with women and children. 

I was appointed as a regular police officer 
in Les Angeles two years ago last Septem- 
ber, a city ordinance creating the position 
having been passed in the regular way. In 
due time the civil service examination was 
called—the first of its kind—and, having 
passed it, the position became an integral 
part of the police work of our city. Since, 
we have added two more women, and other 
cities have done likewise. 

Coming naturally under the domain of 
the woman officer are the places of amuse- 
ment where the young gather—dance halls, 
skating rinks, picture shows, penny arcades, 
amusement parks, etc. Whenever it is nec- 
essary to make an arrest, the woman officer 
can make it, and carry the case through the 
court just as her brother officer would. I 
made 13 the first year, and had no serious 
difficulty. The proprietors are property 
owners, have interests at stake, and there 
would be no gain by resisting or refusing t» 
appear upon summons. 

I have office hours, and women come for 
help and advice for which they would not go 
to the regular police department, 


SAS SARA 








‘A Sanitary Method of Garbage Collection 


By William Hay McLain, M. D. 


Health Commissioner, Wheeling, W. Va. 


HE city of Wheeling, W. Va., with a 
T population of 42,000 people, is located 

upon a very hilly territory which has 
always made the collection of garbage a 
troublesome matter. 

The contract system was used until 1911, 
when the work was turned over to the 
Health Department. The equipment in- 
cluded a new incinerator with natural gas 
as fuel, a new barn with all modern con- 
veniences, twenty horses and nine new 
wagons. 

Everything was done to make the collec- 
tion less of a nuisance. The wagons were 
steamed and thoroughly washed every day 
at the incinerator, the men were clean, 
the horses well groomed, but still the old 
familiar and unpleasant odor was detecte1 
when a garbage wagon made its appear- 
ance. 

Investigation showed that the trouble lay 
with the householders’ method of keeping 
garbage in filthy cans or boxes. It was 
soon recognized that no amount of care 
upon the part of the collectors could make 
much improvement unless different methods 
were used in the home. The garbage cans 
of Wheeling were not more offensive than 
those of most other cities, but they were 
well up to the average filthy receptacle. 

About one dozen families at that time 
were wrappirg their garbage in paper. 
The difference from the ordinary method 
was so marked that it was decided to make 
a campaign for betterment along this line, 
requesting every householder to drain 
garbage of all moisture and wrap it in 
paper. 

During the month of June, 1911, much 
publicity was given the proposed plan. 
Newspaper men were shown how garbage 
could be kept by the new system, in com- 
parison with the usual methods, and their 
articles and cartoons aroused much dis- 
cussion. 

Rules were formulated and 10,000 cards 
containing them were distributed, an 
attempt being made to get one into the 
kitchen of each householder. 

The immediate response was very grati- 
fying, and within three months at least 
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one-third of the householders had adopted 
the plan. Of course some did it much 
better than others, but the improvement was 
a wonderful one. At first the collectors 
tried to thank those who wrapped the 
garbage, but this soon had to be abandoned. 
All of the department stores advertised 








HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


THE GARBAGE OF WHEELING IS COLLECTED 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE BOARD OF 
CONTROL AND THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


RULES 


Pertaining to Collection 
of Garbage 


1. The owner or occupant of each house is required 
to provide metallic cans with close fitting covers, and 
with handles upon the sides. 


2. GARBAGE CANS SHOULD BE OF SUFFICIENT 
SIZE TO HOLD 20 GALLONS. Cans must be placed in 
a position on the GROUND FLOOR of the premises, 
easily accessible to the collector, and when filthy, leak- 
ing, or defective in any way, must be removed. 


3. Provide a sufficient number of cans to hold at 
least SIX DAYS ACCUMULATION. Garbage will be 
collected more frequently, but this will prevent an over- 
flow and provide for any emergency. 





4. Put into the garbage can only animal and veg- 
etable refuse from the kitchen. Garbage cans contain- 
ing WATER, SLOPS, TIN CANS, GLASSWARE, 
CROCKERY, EXCESS PAPER or CUSPIDOR EMPTY- 
INGS WILL NOT BE EMPTIED BY THE COLLECTOR. 


5. Garbage drained of all moisture and wrapped in 
paper before being placed in the can will neither emell 
badly in hot weather, nor freeze and stick to the can in 
cold weather. This is the ideal way to keep garbage. 
Do this and have a clean can all the time. CLEAN 
GARBAGE is NOT offensive but a FILTHY CAN OR 
ANY WOODEN GARBAGE receptacle is. 


6. Report all dead animals to the Health Depart- 
ment, giving the exact location of the same. 


7. Report all complaints to-the Health Department, 
City Building. 


. Both Phones 366. Hours 8 A. M. to 5 P. M. 





HANG THIS CARD IN YOUR KITCHEN 
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DEPARTMENT STABLE-WAGON BEING WASHED AT END OF 


DAY’S WORK 


special sales on garbage cans, and the local 
manufacturing plant which made them was 
soon unable to supply the demand. 

Wheeling is not a city of rich people, 
but is a town with many mills and factories, 
a large laboring class and many foreigners. 
For that reason it was not expected that all 
people would wrap their garbage or be 
overjoyed when they heard of the new re- 
quirement. 

There has been no penalty for non-com- 
pliance, but at present more than half of 
the householders use this method, and once 
used it is never abandoned. In some sec- 
tions of the town all the garbage is paper 
wrapped, and when it 
arrives at the crematory 
not a drop of it is in the 
wagon. It is possible to 
pick out packages, open 
them and still not soil 
one’s hands. This has 
often been done by the 
writer, whose attention 
was perhaps attracted 
by a certain package. In 
one instance a number 
of discarded school 
books were found, which 
a thrifty householder 
had placed in her can. 
As the name was on the 
title page, they were 
returned unspoiled to 
point out the fact that 
school books were not 
“animal or vegetable 
refuse from the kitchen.” 

Other neat looking 
packages sometimes con- 


tain tin cans, but these 
cases are exceptions. 
The better class in all 
sections of the city now 
wrap their garbage and 
the result is an improve- 
ment in the back yard, a 
diminution of the un- 
pleasant odor always 
associated with a gar- 
bage wagon, and a 
longer life for the can. 
In addition, the work is 
much less unpleasant for 
the collectors, and less 
fuel is required to con- 
sume the garbage. 

During 1912, 6,018 tons of garbage were 
collected and incinerated, 40 tons being the 
greatest amount collected on any one day. 
The wagons used are of the Holzbog type. 

Each wagon load is weighed upon its ar- 
rival at the incinerator after the water is 
drained from jt; consequently these figure: 
represent the actual weight of garbage 
collected and are not merely an estimate. 
Before the days of paper-wrapped garbage, 
600 pounds of water were removed from 
one wagon load. 

This system was first advocated, so far as 
the writer knows, by Dr. P. M. Hall, Com- 
missioner of Health, Minneapolis, Minn. 





WAGON BEING STEAMED; ALSO LOAD OF PAPER-WRAPPED 
GARBAGE 
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The editors are glad to receive photographs and data for possible use in this department from municipal 
officials, water works superintendents, consulting engineers, manufacturers or others having interesting 


information on water supply subjects. 


Methods of Protecting Lake Water ‘Seonilies’ 


“The best method is to filter the water. This is more efficient 
than disinfection of the water and much cheaper than 
purification of the sewage” 


By George C. Whipple 


Professor of Sanitary Engineering, Harvard University; Consulting Engineer, New York City 


ORE than five million people live in 
M cities and towns near the shores of 

our Great Lakes. Most of these 
communities take their water supplies from 
the lakes and discharge their sewage into 
them. Except where the water supply has 
been purified before being used, this prac- 
tice has very seriously affected the health 
of the lake cities and has been the cause of 
much loss of life. With our present sanitary 
knowledge it seems strange that such a 
filthy practice should have been ever toler- 
ated. It is still more strange that raw lake 
water should continue to be used in cities 
which are doing so much in other ways to 
improve public hygienic conditions. 

Generally speaking, the water of the 
Great Lakes away from the shores is of 
excellent “qtiality for the purposes of a 
public water supply. 

The water*near the shores of the lakes 
may be qifite different in quality from that 
farther out." This depends much upon the 
character of the shore, the ‘proximity and 
character of inflowing streams, the season 
of the year, the wind and many minor fac- 
tors. Generally speaking, the shore water 
is more turbid and contains larger numbers 
of microscopic organisms and bacteria than 
the broad waters of the lakes, and, what is 
more important; it is more likely to be con- 
taminated with sewage ‘discharged either 
directly into the lakes or into streams that 


*From a paper read at the recent Jnternational 
Congress of Applied Chemistry. 
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flow into them. In the vicinity of large 
cities, and especially when these are situ- 
ated upon large rivers, the pollution of the 
shore waters is a very serious matter. 


Sources of Pollution of Lake Water 

The principal sources of pollution of the 
lake water supplies are: (1) sewage dis- 
charged directly into the lake along the 
water front; (2) sewage discharged into 
streams that flow into the lake; (3) sewage- 
polluted mud dredged from rivers and har- 
bors ‘and dumped into the lake; (4) sewage 
sludge transported by ice from the shore 
outward; (5) fecal matter discharged into 
the lake from boats. The danger of pollu- 
tion of the water supply in any case de- 
pends upon the opportunities afforded for 
the commingling of the sewage with the 
water before it reaches the intake, and 
upon the natural purification that takes 
place in the lake. | 

The evidence is: conclusive that natural 
methods of purfhcation cannot be depended 
upon to protect the sanitary quality of the 
water supplies taken from the Great Lakes. 
Practically every city, whether great or 


* small, that has depended solely upon the 


protection afforded by dilution and a sup- 
posedly remote location of the intake from 
the sewers has suffered from water-borne 
diseases. As a rule, the smaller cities have 
suffered more than the large cities, as their 
water supply intakes and sewer outfalls are 
nearer together, The visitations of typhoid 
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fever have often been intermittent, and 
their failure to occur at regular seasons 
engenders a false sense of security; but 
sooner or later, when the necessary com- 
bination of currents and infection occurs, 
every lake city that fails to protect its water 
supply is bound to suffer from water-borne 
diseases. 

Various expedients have been used at 
different times and at different places. At 
Chicago, after it became certain that its 
water supplies were subject to sewage 
pollution in different degrees according to 
the weather conditions, the Health Depart- 
ment of the city inaugurated the policy of 
making daily analyses and issuing notices 
of the condition of the water in the daily 
papers, warning the people to boil the water 
or to cease using it for drinking in case the 
analysis was bad. This was many years 
ago, before the opening of the Drainage 
Canal. The practice may have had some 
beneficial effect, but it was placing depen- 
dence upon a frail reed. It had the in- 
herent disadvantage that the quality of the 
water changed more rapidly than the an- 
alyses could be made and published. 

A second method of protection would be 


J 


to abandon the lake water altogether and 
substitute some other source of supply. 
This has been considered in some cities, as, 
for example, at Toronto, where a gravity 
supply was once considered and rejected. 
Most of the lake cities are so situated that 
any other source of supply than the lake 
itself is impracticable, or very costly, so 
this course has not been adopted and is not 
likely to be. 

A third method is to extend the intake 
further into the lake. This has been done 
repeatedly. As the cities have grown, the 
local pollution has become heavier and 
larger intakes have been required on ac- 
count of greater water consumption. The 
effect of using longer intakes farther re- 
moved from sources of pollution has in- 
variably improved the condition of the 
water, sometimes very noticeably. After 
a time, the water at the new intakes be- 
comes contaminated, so that the remedy is 
merely of temporary benefit. Then, too, 
there is a limit to which this can be carried, 
for beyond a certain distance the water off 
shore becomes too deep for economical pipe 
laying. 

A fourth method would be to keep the 
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sewage out of the lake. This is practically 
impossible, as the natural drainage of the 
lake cities is towards the shore. Ordinarily, 
no attempt has been made to keep the sew- 
age out. Chicago presents the only im- 
portant instance where it has, been accom- 
plished, and here it has not been accom- 
plished in full. Situated at the south end 
of Lake Michigan and with only a low 
divide between it and the streams that flow 
westerly into the Mississippi River basin, 
and with this divide near at hand, it was 
possible to cut a canal through the divide, 
and turn the flow of the principal sewers 
into it, so that the sewage would flow west- 
erly. This project, known as the Chicago 
Drainage Canal, cost upwards of forty 
million dollars and entails a considerable 
annual charge for maintenance. A city of 
small size could not have financed so great 
an undertaking. 

The Chicago Drainage Canal has very 
materially reduced the amount of typhoid 
fever in the city. It has not entirely pre- 
vented all pollution of the water supply. 
The large storm flows of the sewers still go 
into the lake and at certain times this may 
affect the water supplies from the various 
cribs. Furthermore, the accidental con- 
tamination of the lake water from so large 
a city, with its shipping, its dredging opera- 
tions, its industries located along the shore, 
is by no means a negligible factor. To pro- 
tect the lake water against all these is a 
difficult task, except by filtration. 


Protection by Sewage Treatment 

The next method of protection to be con- 
sidered is the purification of the sewage 
before it is discharged into the lake. This 
has long received the attention of en- 
gineers, and so much has been said about it 
in popular writings that the public has come 
to have faith in it. It is a plausible idea, 
and theoretically sound, but it has one fatal 
defect. To accomplish the purification of 
all of the sewage at all times demands 
works of excessive cost, while to partially 
purify the sewage, or to fail to purify it at 
times of storm, does not give the desired 
protection to the water supply. Nearly all 
large cities are sewered on the combined 
system, that is, the same pipes and conduits 
carry both house sewage and storm water. 
Purification works large enough for the 
treatment of all the storm water, as well as 
the house sewage, are almost never con- 


structed, but overflows are provided to take 
the excess sewage at times of heavy rain. 
This storm overflow is merely the house 
sewage diluted, and, from a sanitary stand- 
point, is dangerous. The storms that pro- 
duce the overflow are likely to be accom- 
panied by strong winds that create rapid 
and direct currents of the water in the lake, 
so that the method of protection by sewage 
treatment fails at those times when it is 
most needed. 

The term “sewage purification” has been 
frequently used to cover methods of sew- 
age treatment that only partially purify and 
that do not yield satisfactory effluents, con- 
sidered from a sanitary standpoint. For 
example, it has been applied to screening, 
to sedimentation, to septic tanks, to chemi- 
cal precipitation, to the use of contact beds, 
etc., processes which are often of great 
merit in their proper field, but which do not 
by any means convert sewage into drinking 
water, or into a liquid that can be safely 
mixed with drinking water. The misuse of 
the term “sewage purification” has thus led 
laymen to the belief that a lake water could 
be protected simply by “purifying” the sew- 
age. The more recent use of the term 
“sewage treatment” instead of “sewage 
purification” should help to disabuse the 
mind of the public in this regard. 

Treatment of the sewage of lake cities is 
often desirable in order to prevent objec- 
tionable conditions in the lake water near 
the point of discharge, and some form of 
treatment is likely to be adopted by nearly 
all of them. The nature of the treat- 
ment required will be usually governed 
by conditions other than the protection of 
the water supply. These treatments will, 
at the same time, somewhat reduce the dan- 
ger of the pollution of the water supplies 
and will serve as an additional factor of 
safety. The point here emphasized is that 
they are not in themselves sufficient to pro- 
tect the water supplies. 

The disinfection of the sewage by the use 
of chloride of lime has been suggested, and 
if this could be carried out thoroughly the 
safety of the sewage effluent would be ma- 
terially enhanced. The cost of disinfecting 
sewage, however, would be much greater 
than the cost of disinfecting the water 
supply, so that, if disinfection were to be 
depended upon, the latter would naturally 
be preferred. The difficulty of disinfecting 
the overflow sewage at times of storm is 
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another very great objection to this 
method. Used in connection with other 
forms of sewage treatment, disinfection 
would further increase the factor of safety, 
but it ought not to be depended upon alone 
to protect the lake water supplies. 


Disinfection of Lake Water 

If Nature’s method of purification can- 
not be depended upon, if in the present 
state of the art adequate purification of all 
the sewage is impossible of attainment, and 
if a partial treatment of the sewage does 
not suffice, the only course left is to purify 
the water supply itself. Fortunately this 
can be done satisfactorily and at reason- 
able cost. There are two methods of puri- 
fication available for lake waters at the 
present time—disinfection and filtration. 

The disinfection of the lake water sup- 
plies has been extensively practiced during 
the last few years. Among the larger cities 
where it has been used may be mentioned 
Toronto, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Erie and 
Niagara Falls. Chloride of lime, or bleach- 
ing powder, has been chiefly used, but at 
Cleveland liquid chlorine was tried. 

The fact that the lake waters contain 
relatively small amounts of organic matter 
as coinpared with other surface waters en- 
ables disinfection to be accomplished by the 
use of small quantities of chemicals. For 
the same reason, the use of an excess of 
chemicals is readily noticed by the con- 
sumers on account of the disagreeable odor 
of chloride of lime that persists until the 
water reaches the service taps. Great cau- 
tion is, therefore, required in the use of 
this method. If too little bleaching powder 
solution is added, the disinfection will not 
be effective, while if too much is added the 
water will have a bad odor. The quanti- 
ties of bleaching powder used have varied 
from 6 to 18 pounds per million gallons. 
(10 pounds of calcium hypochlorite, con- 
taining 35 per cent of available chlorine, 
per million gallons of water is equivalent 
to 0.42 parts per million of available chlo- 
rine.) Generally, the smallest quantity 
found necessary to give effective steriliza- 
tion of the clear lake water has been 6 to 8 
pounds per million gallons. Quantities 
larger than 10 pounds commonly leave un- 
decomposed hypochlorites in the water that 
may be detected by the consumers. 

It is of the greatest importance to se- 
cure a prompt and intimate mixture of the 
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bleaching powder solution with the water. 
This is not as easily accomplished as many 
think, and requires a degree of skill in 
operation not easily obtained in practice. 
Failure to properly apply the chemical may 
easily escape knowledge of the authorities, 
and such failure may be calamitous in its 
results. 

That the use of bleaching powder as a 
disinfectant of raw water has reduced the 
typhoid fever death-rates in many places is 
probable, but its use has not been continued 
long enough to enable this to be measured 
with great certainty. That it does not com- 
pletely protect against water-borne diseases 
is also probable. Thus, at Toronto, the 
water supply was disinfected before the 
recently constructed filter was put into use. 
During this period, it is said that the ty- 
phoid fever death-rate fell considerably be- 
low what it had been when untreated water 
was supplied; but after the filter was put 


into operation there was a further reduc- 


tion of the death-rate, showing that disin- 
fection alone had not furnished complete 
protection. 

The method of disinfection of lake sup- 
plies ought to be looked upon, not as a 
means of permanent protection of the qual- 
ity of the water, but rather as a temporary 
or emergency measure. The uncertainties 
of operation are too great, the chances that 
not all bacteria are killed are too large, to 
make this method one to be depended upon 
solely and permanently. And it is doubtful 
if the consumers will be long satisfied with 
water that may at any moment run from 
the service taps with an odor of chloride 
of lime. In the case of supplies that are 
only slightly contaminated, it may be used 
to reduce still further the chance of infec- 
tion, and thus, perhaps, postpone the time 
when filters are required, but. such in- 
stances are few. 


Filtration of Lake Water 

The best method of protecting the lake 
water supplies is to filter the water. This 
is more efficient than disinfection of the 
water and is very much cheaper than puri- 
fication of the sewage. 

Disinfection of the water does not re- 
move any turbidity that may be present; 
filtration does. Disinfection does not re- 
move any odor that may be present due to 
alge; filtration, with aeration, does this, 
and while it is not often a matter of great 
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moment, at times it may be of decided 
benefit. Therefore, although filtration 
costs more than disinfection, it gives more 
effective service and is more dependable. 

Two methods of filtration are in use in 
the lake cities, sand filtration and mechani- 
cal filtration. These are now so well 
known that they do not need to be de- 
scribed. Suffice it to say that sand filters 
are operated at relatively low rates, say 
from two to six million gallons per day, and 
that mechanical filters employ a rate of 
about 125 million gallons per day. Sul- 
phate of alumina, or some other coagulant, 
is employed with mechanical filters. 

The choice of the two systems should be 
determined for each case according to 
the character of the water to be filtered, 
the availability of filter sites at proper 
elevation and other local conditions. Gen- 
erally speaking, sand filters are especially 
applicable to relatively clear waters and 
mechanical filters to waters that are tur- 
bid for a considerable portion of the time. 
In general, practice has followed this 
classification. Mechanical filters have been 
used by a number of the cities on the south 
shore of Lake Erie, as, for example, Lorain, 
Elyria, Vermillion, Sandusky, Conneaut and 
Ashtabula. Here the intakes are rather 
near the shore and the water is somewhat 
turbid. A mechanical filter is now being 
designed for Evanston for the same rea- 
son, namely, that the shore water is turbid. 
At Toronto, on the other hand, where the 
turbidity is seldom high, a sand filter has 
been recently constructed, and is now in 
operation. In a few instances, mechanical 
filters have been installed to purify rela- 
tively clear lake waters, namely, at Niagara 
Falls, on the Niagara River, and at Bur- 
lington, Vt., on Lake Champlain. Such 
filters are at a disadvantage from the 
standpoint of operation in that the attend- 
ant cannot as readily tell how the filter is 
working, for the reason that there is little 


difference in the appearance of the water . 


before and after filtration. In the case of 
turbid or colored water, this difference is 
conspicuous, and failure to obtain perfect 
clarification is an indication of poor effi- 
ciency. The possibility of using bleaching 
powder as a supplement to filtration has 
materially widened the field of application 
of mechanical filters. It has been found 
that the quantity of alum necessary to be 
used with a mechanical filter operating on 


a clear water cannot be reduced much be- 
low 34 grain per gallon without impairing 
the bacterial efficiency. 

\With clear lake waters the rate of sand 
filtration may be higher than in the case 
of other surface waters. The Toronto 
filter, for example, was designed for a rate 
of 6,000,000 gallons per acre per day, and 
when operated at this rate satisfactory bac- 
ierial efficiencies have been obtained. 

Although sand filters cost somewhat 
more to construct than mechanical filters, 
this difference is not great and their cost 
of operation is less, so that, when interest 
charges, operation and depreciation are all 
taken into account, the cost of the sand 
filtration may be less than that of mechani- 
cal filtration, while, on the whole, the re- 
sults are more dependable, as less skill is 
required in operation. Good results, how- 
ever, can be obtained by either method. 
Both mechanical filters and sand filters 
need to be faithfully operated and enlarged 
when necessary, in order that their capacity 
may not be overtaxed. Failure to do so 
may involve serious trouble. 

In order to furnish an additional safe- 
guard against infection of the water, it is 
becoming customary to provide for the 
disinfection of the water after filtration, so 
that if for any reason the process of filtra- 
tion has to be suspended, or if the bacterial 
efficiency falls below what it should be, 
hypochlorite may be used. 

With the water supply filtered, expensive 
treatment of the sewage discharged into 
the lake is usually unnecessary. In fact, in 
Sume cases no purification may be required 
so far as the protection of the water supply 
is ecncerned. Treatment of the sewage, of 
course, gives an additional factor of safety. 

The problem of protecting the water 
supplies of the lake cities is primarily and 
distinctly a local one. Each city is guilty 
of polluting its own water supply and each 
city is innocent of polluting the water sup- 
plies of its neighbors. There are, perhaps, 
a few minor exceptions, and these are 
chiefly on the streams connecting the lakes. 

Each city also has the remedy in its own 
hands, namely, the purification of its own 
water supply. With the art of water puri- 
fication so fully developed as it is, no lake 
city can afford not to adopt this safe and 
reliable method of protecting its citizens 
against the disease and death that lurk in 
sewage-contaminated water supply. 
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-- .." Better Road Surfaces 
By W. W. Crosby 


5 Consulting Engineer, Baltimore, Md. 


- 
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OME one has said that, next to the 
S inventors of the alphabet and the 
printing press, the greatest benefac- 
tors of mankind have been those who im- 
proved the means of communication. How- 
ever true a literal interpretation of the re- 
mark may be, it is nevertheless an indica- 
tion of the tremendous importance of suit- 
able roads to all civilized people. 

The necessity for constructed and main- 
tained road surfaces is generally self-evi- 
dent. Fortunate indeed are those rare lo- 
calities from whose natural earth can be 
made a suitable road surface in situ. But 
even these do not go without the need for 
maintenance. The problems of road sur- 
faces are: (a) to determine accurately 
what sort of a surface will answer the 
needs of a locality; (b) to prescribe and to 
execute the construction of such efficiently ; 
and (c) to arrange for its suitable and eco- 
nomical maintenance after construction. 

The first problem (a) above mentioned 
is perhaps the most difficult and important 
one of the three. The solution of it is 
affected seriously by consideration of the 
other two. Upon its proper solution de- 
pend the satisfaction of the road users and 
of its cost sharers, the facts as to whether 
the results are. really. an .investment -or 
simply an expense_or extravagance to the 
community —in short; whether the work 
done is a,good thing or not. . Too much 
study, therefore, of,all the facts connected 
with this problem can scarcely. be given to 
it before.a decision is reached, and we 
therefore may consider some such here. 

No two sets of local conditions are at all 
likely to be identical. One road may run 


north, another east. One may be over 
sandy or gravelly earth, another over 
marsh or clay.” On one flint may be the 
only available metal; on another, lime- 
stone; on another, even gravel. One road 
may be subjected to scarcely any motor 
traffic nor seem likely to be for a long 
period. Another may support constant and 
heavy motor, as well as_ horse-drawn, 
trafic. It is evident, therefore, that hope 
for a panacea is vain. 


Relation of First Cost to Maintenance 

Were the cost—both in the long run as 
well as at first—to be omitted from consid- 
eration, the problem would be far simpler 
and much easier of demonstration. Then 
we might be content perhaps to err on the 
safe side and build what is now generally 
admitted to be the most gratifying surface. 
But the engineering responsibility for_effi- 
ciency precludes the omission of cost con- 
siderations, and neglect to give such their 
true weight in the equation would only too 
often bring disaster. Therefore we must 
endeavor to be economical in our improve- 
ments of the road surfaces, but in so doing 
exercise true economy. The first cost is 
by no means the only expense. Frequently 
it may prove to be the smaller fraction of 
the whole, and the after-maintenance costs 
to far outweigh it. The situation .can 
readily be seen in the cases where a 
macadam surface, costing perhaps $1.25 per 
square yard and requiring under the traffic 
relaying once a year, is compared to an 
asphalt pavement under the same condi- 
tions, costing $2 and requiring resurfacing 
only, at a cost of, say, $1.50 once in ten 
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A DORCHESTER COUNTY STATE ROAD ON THE EASTERN SHORE OF MARYLAND 


Oyster-shell macadam surface treated with a pitch compound 


years. The macadam after twenty years 
would have cost $25; the asphalt, $5—or at 
most, including an annual maintenance 
charge of 10 cents per square yard, $7. 

We are forced, therefore, to give due 
consideration to this important factor of 
cost in the selection of the particular type 
of construction to be followed, and neces- 
sarily careful study of traffic and other con- 
ditions should be had, bearing always in 
mind that road improvement may be ex- 
pected always to result in increased traffic 
and strains on the surface. 


In this connection, it is important to re- 
member the wonderful development, in a 
remarkably short time, of the motor car 
for various purposes and to consider that 
probably this development has little more 
than just begun. The character of a road 
surface satisfactory for motor traffic is 
quite different from that suitable for horse- 
drawn traffic, and the relative importance 
of each class—or rather the relation likely 
to exist on the average during the probable 
life of a road surface—must be carefully 
weighed in making a selection. 














A STATE ROAD IN WICOMICO COUNTY, ON THE EASTERN SHORE OF MARYLAND 
Broken-stone macadam surface treated with a pitch compound 
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Motor Traffic Not Destructive of All 
Surfaces 


An impression seems abroad to the effect 
that motor traffic is exceptionally destruc- 
tive to all road surfaces, but while this may 
be the case generally with those surfaces 
designed primarily for horse-drawn traffic, 
it does not seem to the writer to be at all 
true where the surfaces were properly de- 
signed for motor traffic itself. On the con- 
trary, in these latter cases, the worst enemy 
of such surfaces seems to be the shod feet 
of animals drawing loads; and were such 
traffic excluded from these roads, the main- 
tenance costs would probably be reduced to 
almost nothing per annum. 

A combination of motor and animal 
traffic seems to create the most difficulties 
in the way of proper design or selection of 
a good road crust and to require usually 
the largest expense for maintenance. How- 
ever, it is this combined traffic that in the 
far larger number of cases must be ex- 
pected, and for which a solution will be re- 
quired. 

The addition of the motor vehicle, with 
its greater radius of action, to the vehicu- 
lar means of communication certainly in- 
creases the importance of having the longer 
main roads improved for its satisfactory 
use. Its greater capacity for speed renders 
smoother surfaces necessary, and also ac- 
centuates the danger of sharp turns and ob- 
stacles, permanent or temporary, in its 
path. (Perhaps this suggests an increased 
objection to any surface that, under such 
traffic, will require too frequently serious 
repairs with their cluttering up of large 
portions of the roadway, their barriers, 
etc.) 

The susceptibility of the motor vehicle 
to shocks from inequalities or defects in 
the road surfaces (even when proceeding 
at moderate speeds) makes necessary 
smoother surfaces than were acceptable to 
horse-drawn traffic and greater care in re- 
pairs and maintenance work. And the dis- 
tribution of the road dust by the motor at 
last calls in a commanding way general 
attention to a previously existing defect of 
most old crusts—the existence of a condi- 
tion of the surface which was unquestion- 
ably a source of serious injury to public 
comfort and health. Unconscious of this 
state of affairs as we may formerly have 
been, it nevertheless existed, and we owe 


a debt to the motor for awakening public 
interest in dust suppression. 

With the above consideration of the 
problem a referred to, we must not lose 
sight of the other two important ones. 
In b the efficiency of the prescription and 
execution of the construction, and in c 
the suitable and economical maintenance of 
the results, all are—or should be—inter- 
ested and alert. 

Waste or loss of the earlier work under 
a will surely occur if b and c are not prop- 
erly attended to; and such waste or loss 
would be shared by everyone in some way. 
Reference has been earlier made to the de- 
pendence of the proper solution of a on b 
and c. In illustration let us consider how 
c—the maintenance—may affect a and b. 
For instance, if it is probable that sufficient 
constant and proper maintenance will, for 
any reason, be lacking or difficult to secure, 
it can readily be seen why more perma- 
nency in form of construction will be de- 
manded. 


How Wide a Strip Should Be Improved ? 


Increase in permanency of form of con- 
struction results in decrease of mainte- 
nance expenditures, and, considering any 
probable increase in traffic and its result- 
ing strains on the crust, is in many cases 
therefore likely—up to a certain point at 
least—to prove the more economical way in 
the end. A strip of crust only wide enough 
to care properly for a single line of traffic 
may at first require the least cost. But if 
the improvement of the road to this ex- 
tent—as frequently, if not almost always, 
happens—increases the amount of traffic to 
a double line, then the restoration and 
maintenance of the earth shoulders or 
margins will rapidly mount to such figures 
as, when separately recorded for a period, 
will be seen to be sufficient to have more 
than covered the interest on the investment 
for a wider crust and its proper mainte- 
nance. The same may be said as to thick- 
ness of the crusts, their width and, in gen- 
eral, as to their character. 

Some four or five years ago the writer 
was about to resurface an old road with 
fairly heavy traffic. He believed that the 
new surface should not be less than 32 feet 
wide, because of the increase in traffic 
probable from the betterment of the sur- 
face. The authorities, however, stood ap- 
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parently aghast at the expense involved, 
and reduced the width of the plans to 24 
feet. To-day the general remark to be 
heard is “The surface, so far as it goes, is 
ideal, but what a shame it is that they 
didn’t make it wider.” The records show, 
too, that while the improved surface is re- 
quiring but about one-half of a cent per 
square yard per year for maintenance, the 
earth margin is requiring about two cents 
per square yard. The improved surface 
originally cost on the average about 50 
cents per square yard. Considering, there- 
fore, public convenience and satisfaction, 
as well as interest charges and mainte- 
nance, the wisdom of establishing the nar- 
rower width in the first place is not now 
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clear, and undoubtedly will soon be dis- 
proved when the constant increase of 
traffic shall have reached a certain figure. 

In this connection it may be well for de- 
signers of roads and streets to consider 
that, where formerly a single line of traffic 
could safely be figured as occupying 7 or 
8 feet of width, now, in view largely of the 
greater average speed of the traffic, a safe 
standard for this width will be 9 or Io feet; 
and multiples of the latter figure, rather 
than of the prior, should be used in esti- 
mating the widths necessary. 

It is the writer’s experience that the gen- 
eral public is ultimately better satisfied to 
pay a high price for a good, lasting road 
than for a low-priced inferior substitute. 





The Road Builder’s Assistant 


By Arthur La Motte 


YNAMITE has often been called, 
more or less humorously, the farm- 


er’s extra hired man, although it has 
only comparatively recently come into this 
title. Road builders are also beginning to 
find that dynamite is an exceedingly effi- 
cient assistant. 

The farmer, at first, was willing to admit 
that dynamite might be useful for removing 
boulders and stumps. After fuller acquain- 
tance, he allowed that it could dig ditches, 
plow ground, dig holes for planting trees, 
drain swampy spots, break up impermeable 
sub-soil, and make itself useful in a num- 
ber of other ways. 

Road builders also have known for years 
that dynamite is necessary for making rock 
cuts and blasting rock ledges for crushers, 
but many of them to-day do not consider 
it worth while to have any dynamite 
around, unless they are working in solid 
rock. However, it is the purpose of this 
article to point out a few other places 
where dynamite may be used to advantage 
by road builders. 

In going through a cut in loose, sandy soil, 
it helps in loosening up the dirt if charges 
of a half cartridge of 20 per cent dynamite 
are fired- in holes 2 or 3 feet deep, 5 or 6 
feet apart, each way. Then the scrapers 
can handle it with ease, doing away with 
a great amount of hand picking and shovel- 
ing. In a hard clay soil, charges of one to 
two 20 per cent cartridges may be used in 
holes 4 to 6 feet deep, and spaced about 6 


feet apart, and will be found satisfactory 
for loosening the soil for the scrapers; al- 
though if fired in a loose, sandy soil, such 
deep holes might result in miring the horses 
and mules. It does not require a power 
drill to make the holes. A piece of 1%- 
inch octagon steel, pointed at one end, may 
be driven down by sledge hammers to the 
required depth, pounded loose and removed 
in very little time. 

Out-crops of rock are frequently met 
with in road construction, and, of course, 
require to be drilled either by hand or 
machine drill for the economical use of 
explosives. Where it is not possible to drill 
these out-crops, they may sometimes be 
mud capped, but this takes about ten times 
as much dynamite to do the work under 
most favorable conditions as compared with 
that required in a drill hole, and frequently 
it is absolutely impracticable. Boulders 
may sometimes be blasted by firing charges 
in holes driven beneath them with a bar, 
on they may be drilled and fired, or, if very 
hard and brittle, it is most economical to 
mud cap them. 

Stumps may be taken out economically 
and quickly by firing charges of 40 per cent 
dynamite under them, placed far enough 
below the surface of the ground so that the 
crater produced will include the greatest 
proportion of the roots. The charge should 
be put in the earth under the stump, rather 
than in the wood itself; except that with 
stumps having large tap roots, the explosive 
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should be placed either directly in the tap 
root or on either side of it and about 2 
feet beneath the surface of the ground. 
Do not try to mud cap the stump, or to get 
the explosive down into the center of a 
rotten stump. This splits and spreads it 
apart, but makes the final extraction of the 
roots a difficult problem. 

Ditching is frequently necessary and 
may be done in two ways, depending on the 
character of the soil. In a dry, sandy 
soil, single 40 per cent cartridges are placed 
in holes 2 to 3 feet apart and 2 to 2% feet 
deep, with an electric fuse in each hole, 
and the whole line connected up in series 
and fired with a blasting machine. In very 
wet, heavy soil or swampy muck, the ditch 
may be made by firing charges of one 
cartridge of 60 per cent straight dynamite 
in each hole spaced 18 inches apart and 2 
to 2% feet deep. In this case it is not 
necessary to use an electric fuse for each 
hole: One extra cartridge placed in a hole 
near the center of the line of holes and 
fired by either an electric fuse or a blasting 
cap will detonate the entire line by influ- 
ence. Ditches have been dug over 1,000 


feet long by this method. A hand dug ditch 
usually costs just about twice as much as a 
dynamited ditch. 

Sink-holes, mud holes, bogs and miry 
spots in low-lying portions of country roads 
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BLAST ALONG 
GEORGETOWN, DEL. 


DU PONT ROAD, 


are often effectually and permanently 
drained by firing two or three cartridges 
of 20 per cent dynamite in holes driven 
down into the impervious stratum of soil— 
usually clay or hard-pan—which forms the 
basin and prevents the water from running 
down into the earth. These charges should 
be fired 15 or 20 feet apart each way, the 
depth depending upon the nature of the 
soil. Wet spots in roads have been per- 
manently cured at very little expense by 
this method. 
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STRAIGHTENING AND CUTTING 
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MIDVALE ROAD, PASSAIC COUNTY, N. J., DURING CONSTRUCTION, SHOWING 
DOWN. OLD ROAD AT THE LEFT 
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Illuminating engineers, commercial and civic organizations, manufacturers and others 
having valuable information on street lighting are invited to submit photographs 
and data fer possible use in this department 


A Method of Replacing Arc Lamps with 
Tungstens 


To the Editor of THE American City: 

In your February number I have read 
with interest the article by Frank Koester, 
in which the illumination of streets by 
means of elevated arc lamps is advocated. 
Here in Redwood City we have recently 
substituted tungsten lamps for arc lamps in 
our street lighting system, and find the new 
method of illumination much more satisfac- 
tory. 

I appreciate the fact, of course, that con- 
ditions in Redwood City are very different 
from those pictured by Mr. Koester as 
prevailing in German cities having a con- 
siderable density of population. It has 
been our experience, however, that most 
arc lamps not only lack carrying power, but 
are also more trying on the eyes because of 
a peculiar flatness, or deadness, or what- 
ever fault it is, that illuminating engineers 
do or do not understand. 

Our original arc system in Redwood 
City was built with 30-foot and 35-foot 
poles, and on these same poles we placed 
our 100-watt tungsten lamps when we made 
over the system. We find that this height, 
for tungsten lamps of this capacity, is just 
about right for economical and efficient 
lighting, where we have to take care of a 
large territory of somewhat scattered 
population. 

Your readers may be interested in the 
method by which we replaced our arc lamps 
with tungstens. What we did can be done 
by any city anywhere, so far as I can see. 
Our first experiment for this purpose was 
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made about three years ago, when | ad- 
vised the town trustees to replace one of 
our 500-watt arc lamps with five 100-watt 
tungsten lamps in multiple. With each arc 
lamp we had a 500-watt transformer, so 
that in replacing the arcs with tungsten 
lamps we had merely to run secondary 
leads from each transformer to the tung- 
sten lamps. By putting the lamps on every 
other pole or on every third pole, we are 
able to illuminate for a distance of 900 to 
1,300 feet on each street with the same 
current that was formerly used for the 
illumination of a single crossing by an arc 
lamp. Everything considered — effective- 
ness, softness of light, etc-——our experi- 
ence indicates that one 100-watt tungsten 
lamp is about as good as a 500-watt arc. 

When we undertook our first experiment 
it was feared that the tungsten filaments 
were too fragile for this purpose, but I 
argued that with large lamps and with con- 
stant improvement being made in perfect- 
ing the strength of filaments, the experi- 
ment was worth trying. Some of the tung- 
sten lamps that we installed at that time 
burned for eighteen months. 

The entire street lighting system of Red- 
wood City has now been made over in this 
manner. We have not had experience with 
the series system of tungsten installation 
using tub transformers, but I do not see 
how that system can be an improvement on 
our present system in the matter of service. 
In the matter of cost, we have saved a large 
amount by using our old transformers, 
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which we did not have to replace or even 
move from the positions where they were 
placed for the old arc service. 

Owning our own street lighting system, 
we buy current at wholesale prices, deliv- 
ered at our switchboard, paying from 2% 
cents per kilowatt hour down. To operate 
340 100-watt lamps on an all-night service, 
to light the town hall, public library and 
three fire houses, and to charge the bat- 
teries of the fire-alarm system, costs us on 
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the average $125 a month for current and 
about $20 a month for replacing lamps. As 
compared with the old are service, we are 
now lighting our streets all night instead of 
half the night; we get at least twice, if 
not three or four times, the lighting effi- 
ciency in distribution, and the total cost is 
not more than half what it was before. 
Geo. A. MERRILL, 
President Board of Trustees. 
Redwood City, Cal. 





A Plan for Interesting Children in Civic 
Betterment 


“What can the children of Montpelier 
schools do to make Montpelier a cleaner, 
more wholesome and, therefore, better city 
in which to live?” 

This was the topic for discussion at a 
most interesting meeting held in the City 
Hall auditorium of Montpelier, Vt., on 
February 28 It was attended by nearly 
1,000 children from the schools of the city, 
who gathered for the purpose at the invita- 
tion of Mayor James B. Estee. The meet- 
ing was the outcome of a plan inaugurated 


by Mayor Estee some months previously, | 
the principal features of which are outlined 


in the following extracts from a letter 
written by him to the Governor of the 
state, Allen M. Fletcher: 


“To my mind, the public school system of 
America, from its foundation in the primary 
departments to its completed forms in the 
higher institutions of learning, is the most im- 
portant instrumentality through which the un- 
foldment of the faculties and the development 
of the powers of expression leading to true 
and high grade of citizenship are to be ap- 
proached. 

“So believing. I have endeavored for some 
vears in such ways as | could, and especially 
during the past year in my capacity as Mayor 
of this city, to enlist the interests of the chil- 
dren of the public and parochial schools and 
the young men and women of Montpelier 
Seminary in practical, everyday questions per- 
taining to good citizenship and efficient and 
economic city administration. To that end I 
have visited the various schools of our city 
and addressed the pupils of the different 
grades upon several phases of this great ques- 
tion, which, in my thought, relates itself with 
the utmost nicety to the problems of the public 
school; and I have happily found ready ac- 
ceptance of this idea on the part of those in 
authority in our schools and a like pleasant 
reception by the pupils themselves, 


“T have, in pursuance of this thought, ar- 
ranged to give.certain cash prizes for essays 
written by the school children upon the sub- 
ject of ‘What can I do to make Montpelier a 
cleaner, more wholesome and, therefore, bet- 
ter city in which to live?’ 

“Tn response to this proposal there have been 
presented to me as Mayor of this city some- 
thing like three hundred essays prepared by 
the children of the various schools of our 
municipality and accompanied by letters of 
transmissal addressed to the Mayor and City 
Council, the governing board of the city. 
Among these will be selected eight, the writers 
of which will receive cash prizes. 

“In addition to writing an essay upon the 
subject above indicated, it is arranged that 
representatives of the three schools in the city 
shall be chosen, by some method to be 
adopted by each school, to appear on the plat- 
form of the City Hall to deliver brief 
addresses—orations if you will—upon the gen- 
eral theme of ‘What the pupils attending the 
schools of the city can do to assist the muni- 
cipal government in securing and maintaining 
a clean and well-ordered administration of city 
affairs.’ To be chosen as representative of 
their respective schools will be the honor in 
this feature of the campaign, as the cash prize 
is in the matter of the essays upon the subject 
under review.” 


Governor Fletcher acted as one of the 
three judges in the contest, the other two 
being President Charles H. Spooner, of 
Norwich University, and President Guy 
Potter Benton, of the University of Ver- 
mont. In addition to the prizes for the 
essays, there was also an award to the pupil 
who, in the opinion of the judges, had done 
most in the way of actual work during the 
previous two months in aid to the Mayor, 
City Council and heads of the municipal 
departments. 











Varied Uses of Motor Trucks by Municipalities, 
Contractors and Public Utility Corporations 
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MACK AUTOMATIC DUMP TRUCK USED IN HOBOKEN, N. J., FOR ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE 











TYPE OF AUTOCAR USED FOR STREET SPRINKLING IN TAMPA AND PENSACOLA, FLA, ‘ 
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KISSEL KARS USED BY THE 


MILWAUKEE WATER WORKS DEPARTMENT 
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. C. TRUCK USED AS A DOG WAGON BY THE DETROIT POLICE DEPARTMENT 


(To be continued in future issues) 











~The New York Subway Contracts 


By Delos F. Wilcox, Ph. {D. 


negotiation between the city of New 

York and its two principal rapid 
transit companies were brought to a close 
by the execution of subway contracts and 
elevated railroad certificates involving the 
investment of about $325,000,000 of new 
capital in rapid transit lines. 

The partnership scheme finally worked 
out between the city and the companies is 
known as the “Dual Plan,” because by it 
the city gives up the idea of developing its 
subways as a single operating system with 
a single fare, and apportions the new sub- 
ways to the two rapid transit companies, 
giving both of them facilities to distribute 
their passengers through the business dis- 
trict south of Fifty-ninth Street in the 
Borough of Manhattan. 

The theory of the Dual Plan is that the 
new lines shall be hooked up with the ex- 
isting lines, so that rapid transit facilities 
may be developed to their full capacity with 
the smallest possible expenditure of capital. 
There will be three systems of rapid transit, 
each operated on a separate five-cent fare 
basis without transfers to the others or to 
the surface lines. It is thought, however, 
that the routes are so arranged as to make 
it possible for a much greater number of 
people to complete their journeys for a 
single fare than can now do so. 

Briefly, the Interborough Rapid Transit 
€ompany, which now operates the elevated 
railway system of old New York (Man- 
hattan and the Bronx) and the present sub- 
way, each of which carries about 300,000,- 
000 passengers a year, will continue to 
operate the two systems as enlarged, while 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company will 
operate the existing elevated railroad sys- 
tem of Brooklyn as enlarged in connection 
with a system of new subways. 

The elevated railroads of Manhattan and 
the Bronx, representing a present invest- 
ment of about $100,000,000, are to be third- 
tracked and extended at an expense of 
about $25,000,000, all of which is to be fur- 
nished by the company. These improve- 
ments will probably increase the capacity 
of the system to 450,000,000 passengers a 
year. The new franchises run for 85 years, 


(): March 19, 1913, several years of 
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hut are indeterminate after the first ten 
years. The city is to get one-half of the 
increase in the net profits of this system, 
after 6 per cent on the new capital has been 
allowed for interest and sinking fund 
charges. 

The present subway represents a total in- 
vestment of about $100,000,000, of which 
the city furnished somewhat more than 
half; and for which it receives a preferen- 
tial rental sufficient to carry and amortize 
its contribution. To this subway are to be 
added new lines at a cost of about $140,- 
coo,o00, of which the city furnishes about 
$63,000,000 and the company $77,000,- 
ooo. The receipts of the new and the old 
lines will be pooled, and out of them will be 
paid, first, the city’s rental on the present 
subway; second, operating expenses; third, 
the company’s present net profits fixed at 
$6,335,000 a year; fourth, 6 per cent on the 
new capital furnished by the company; 
fifth, 8.76 per cent on the new capital fur- 
nished by the city, and lastly, the net profits 
divided half and half between the city and 
the company. The operating contract is for 
49 years from January I, 1917, at the end 
of which time the subways with their equip- 
ment will come into possession of the city 
without further payment, except for the 
equipment of the present subway and for 
such additions to the new subways as may 
not have been fully amortized at that time. 
The enlarged Interborough subway system 
will have a capacity of about 750,000,000 or 
800,000,000 passengers per annum on the 
basis of the same degree of congestion that 
now prevails in the present subway. 

The Brooklyn elevated lines represent an 
investment of about $50,000,000. Their ex- 
tensions and improvements will cost about 
$20,000,000, all of which is to be furnished 
by the company, a part under 85-year inde- 
terminate franchises and a part under ex- 
isting perpetual franchises. With the ele- 
vated lines will be operated new subways 
costing about $140,000,00), of which the 
city furnishes $100,000,000. The financial 
terms have been worked out on the same 
general basis as in the Interborough con- 
tract, except that the city has nothing cor- 
responding to the first preferential for 
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rental of the existing subway and except 
that the company’s fixed preferential is only 
$3,500,000 a year. The Brooklyn elevated 
lines now have an effective capacity of 
hardly 200,000,000 passengers. The en- 
larged Brooklyn elevated and subway sys- 
tem will probably be able to carry about as 
many as the enlarged Interborough subway. 

Under both subway contracts title to the 
subways and their equipment vests imme- 
diately in the city, and possession comes at 
the end of 1965, or sooner if the leases are 
terminated and the companies paid off. 
This recapture feature does not apply to the 
old subway or to the existing Brooklyn ele- 
vated lines, so that the actual use of the in- 
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determinate feature of the franchises would 
in either case involve the dismemberment 
of an operating system. 

Three fundamentally progressive prin- 
ciples are embodied in these contracts: (1) 
The indeterminate franchise; (2) the 
amortization of the entire cost within a 
fixed period; (3) the right of the city to 
build extensions and compel the companies 
to operate them on fair terms. 

Whether the financial terms of the part- 
nership are such as to give these principles 
any practical value in the future was the 
principal bone of contention before the con- 
tracts were signed. Now, the question is 
with the future, on the lap of the gods. 





Copies may be ordered of Tue American City 





PRENDERGAST, WiLLIAM A., Comptroller of the 
City of New York. 
Report Submitting Plan of Proposed 
System for the Central Purchase and 
Distribution of Supplies for the City of 
New York. March 15, 1913. 72 pp. Dia- 
grams and tables. Free 


Containing all the forms necessary to carry the pro- 
posed system into full operation and effect. The plan 
has been developed from the system of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. It does not contemplate 
the elimination of any of the departmental purchasing 
agents. It contemplates charter amendments to per- 
mit the creation of a department of purchase, headed 
by a board of purchase consisting of the Mayor, the 
Comptroller and the President of the Board of Alder- 
men; also the appointment of a general purchasing 
agent and a general city storekeeper. The heads of 
the eighteen largest purchasing departments in_ the 
city would be given supervision over every act of the 
general purchasing agent. 


NatTIonNAL Houstnc ASSOCIATION. 
Housing Problems in America. Pro- 
ceedings of the Second National Confer- 
ence on Housing, Philadelphia, December 
4-6, 1912. 1913. xiii + 354 pp. $2.00 
The Conference reported in this volume was at- 
tended by 337 delegates representing 76 cities and 23 
American states and Canadian provinces. Among the 
delegates were health officers, architects, builders, so- 
cial workers, manufacturers, etc., all of whom are 
interested in one phase or another of the housing 
problem, and many of whom took part in the dis- 
cussion which followed the presentation of the papers. 
They also made two inspections of housing conditions 
in Philadelphia, and at one of the meetings commented 
upon what they had seen there to condemn and to 
admire. The principal address was deliv.:ed by the 
Rt. Hon. James Bryce, British Ambassador to the 
United States, who spoke of the work being done both 
in England and in America, and brought out forcibly 
the menace of our great cities. This volume is a 
valuable contribution to the record of the housing 
movement in America. 





Coutter, Ernest K., formerly Clerk of the 


Children’s Court, New York; founder 
of the Big Brother Movement. 
The Children in the Shadow. (Intro- 
duction by Jacob A. Riis.) 1913. xvii + 
277 pp. Illustrated. $1.65 


“This is the story of the three delinquents, the 
child, the parent and the community, as it comes from 
the new, but greatest, social clinics in the world, the 
Children’s Courts.” The most guilty of the three is 
the community, for it is responsible for the environ- 
ment that oe ad to produce delinquent parents and 
children. In this volume are to be found the author’s 
observations of an awakening social conscience toward 
the great wrongs and inequalities with which the 
Children’s Courts have to deal. 


THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
SECRETARIES. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Con- 
vention of the Association, Indianapolis, 
Ind., September 20-21, 1912. 1913. 71 

pp. 50 cents 
This is more than the minutes of a meeting. It 
contains talks‘between commercial secretaries on their 
mistakes; direct criticisms on some commercial club 
methods, and papers on various municipal questions, 
such as the street railway problem, the commission 
form of government, the mayor’s cabinet, etc., besides 


a discussion of the relation between commercial and 
agricultural development. 


University OF WIsconsIN, EXTENSION Dt- 


OF COMMERCIAL 


VISION. 
The Community Institute. January, 
1913. 14 pp. Free 


Stating the plan and the purpose of the “community 
institutes” organized by the Department of General 
Information and Welfare of the University Extension 
Division of the University of Wisconsin. The plan is 
to combine the resources of the city or town in 
which the institute is held with the expert advice, 
direction and inspiration of the University. A number 
of suggestive programs for such institutes are given, 
each treating not more than two subjects. 
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DearHoLt, Hoyt E., M. D. 
Guarding the Public Health. (Bulletin 
of the University of Wisconsin.) January, 
1913. 13 pp. 5 cents 
The paper here published was read before the Wis 
consin State Medical Society in May, 1912. It is a 
plea to the medical profession to take definite action 
to secure better care of public health. 


RUSSELL SAGE FouNDATION. 
Department of Recreation. Information 
About its Field, Publications and Methods 
of Cooperation. February, 1913. 20 
pp. 15 cents 


The statement of activities includes a list of lantern 
slides by subjects and information about loaning them. 





Some Important Works on Municipal Law 


McQuiLuin, Eucene, of the St. Louis Bar, 
Judge of the Eighth Judicial Circuit. 
Municipal Corporations. 
1912-1913. 6 vols. $39.00 
This exhaustive treatise, covering the rights, duties 
and liabilities of cities, villages, townships, counties 
and all public corporations, has been in preparation 
for the last fifteen years, and is eminently a practical 
work from every point of view. It is so prepared as 
to render available the rule of law, tersely stated, on 
every proposition that has been determined by the 
courts, and shows clearly the essential facts to which 
the legal principle has been applied. The numerous 
judicial decisions dealing with every phase of munici- 
pal corporation law have been studied, analyzed and 
compared, and the principles deduced therefrom, to- 
gether with the reasons supporting them, wrought into 
text and notes in a form which will prove most con- 
venient and easily accessible. Speaking in the broad- 
est sense possible, the work covers every phase of 
municipal corporation law, and embraces ail the latest 
decisions of the courts. There will be 200,000 cita 
tions. Among the leading topics thoroughly treated 
may be mentioned: Legislative control of municipal 
corporations; the municipal charter; municipal offices 
and officers and municipal departments; municipal 
ordinances; public utilities; public improvements of 
every nature, including special taxation and local 
assessments; power of municipal corporations; munici- 
pal bonds, warrants, and municipal indebtedness; pub- 
lic service corporations, municipal liability for torts; 
municipal liability for defective highways. Education, 
penal institutions, charities and correction, and many 
other subjects are carefully treated. 


Ditton, Joun F., LL. D., formerly Circuit 
Judge of the United States for the 
Eighth Judicial Circuit and Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Iowa. 

The Law of Municipal Corporations. 
1g1t. Fifth edition; thoroughly revised 
and enlarged from two to five volumes. 

Ixi + 3,802 pp. $32.50 

A monumental work on the subject of municipal 
corporations, being an exposition and discussion of 
the principles of the law, designed for the practicing 
lawyer and of great value to students of municipal 
government. This new edition brings the treatment 
of the subject up to the condition of the law at date, 
and contains more than two and one-half times the 
matter contained in the fourth edition. More than 

40,000 cases are cited. New chapters have been 

added upon the following subjects: Public Utilities 

(including discussion of municipal trading and mu- 

nicipal ownership of public utilities, the relations be- 

tween the city and the grantee of franchises, duties 
to consumers, regulation of rates, etc.); Constitutional 

Limitations of Municipal Indebtedness; Special Legis- 

lation; and Municipal Warrants. Among the new 

subjects discussed and treated in connection with the 
existing text are the following: Freeholders’ Char- 
ters (under recent constitutional provisions permitting 
cities to frame their own charters); The Right of 

Local Self Government; Mandatory Legislation as to 

Hours of Labor, Wages and Union Labor on Munici- 

pal Works; Municipal Pensions; Municipal Civil Ser- 

vice Laws; Regulation of Rates for Supply of Water, 

Gas, etc. Ordinances exercising the police power 

have been treated in a separate chapter, and cover 

regulation of occupations, intoxicating liquors, health 
ordinances, hospitals, cemeteries, nuisances, markets, 
fire limits; also regulation of the use and ‘control of 


private pr w ge regulation of height of buildings, 
of signs and billboards, of automobiles, speed of trains, 
operation of railroads; tenement houses, suppression 
of the smoke nuisance, removal and disposal of gar- 
bage and refuse matter and dead animals, regulation of 
slaughter houses, stables, ete. The subject of Con- 
tracts is treated separately from Municipal Securities. 
To the subject of Municipal Bonds 230 pages are de- 
voted, and include new sections dealing with the re- 
cent development of the law. The author has for 
years given to municipalities and investors about 200 
opinions annually on the validity of municipal bonds. 
The subjects of Assessments, Taxation, Actions, and 
Liabilities, Ex Contractu and Ex Delicto, are fully 
treated. The fifth volume is given up to the table of 
cases cited and the index. 


Macy, Joun E., LL. M., Professor of Law, 
Boston University Law School. 

A Selection of Cases on Municipal or 
Public Corporations. Ig1I. xiv + 503 
pp. $4.00 

A comprehensive work in which the cases and their 
arrangement represent very careful research in the 
process of selecting representative cases from those 
used at various times in the author’s classes. An 
effort has been made to select cases which present the 
most fundamental principles, and to state the facts of 


each case so clearly as to make the record of definite 
value to students. 


Beate, JosepH Henry, Carter Professor of 
General Jurisprudence in Harvard Uni- 
sity. 

A Selection of Cases in Municipal Cor- 
porations. 1911. xxvii + 686 pp. $4.00 


This volume covers cases under the following heads: 
The Nature of Municipal Corporations; External Con. 
Stitution (creation, alteration, dissolution and legisla- 
tive control); Internal Constitution (organization, 
legislative and administrative departments, officers) ; 
Powers of a Municipal Corporation (general principles, 
legislative and police power, power to tax, to expend 
money, to contract, power to acquire, manage and dis- 
pose of property); Liability (on contracts and for 
torts, including general principles of liability, negli- 
gence in executing governmental functions, in the per- 
formance of municipal and commercial functions) ; 
Remedies. 


Pace, Witt1AmM Herpert, of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Bar, and 
Jones, Paut, of the Columbus, Ohio, Bar. 
A Treatise on the Law of Taxation by 
Local and Special Assessments. 1909. 
2 vols. ccxlviii + 2,497 pp. 


Including assessments for streets, sidewalks, alleys, 
sewers and all other city improvements, as well as 
assessments for all rural improvements, such as roads, 
ditches, drains, bridges, viaducts, water systems and 
irrigation. It is a connected statement of the princi- 
ples of the law of taxation by local and special assess- 
ments as established by court decisions. he table of 
contents is a minute analysis of the subject. Detailed 
discussion is given of the method by which the public 
corporations may enforce assessments and the meth- 
ods whereby the property owner may seek relief. Ex- 
haustive citation of authorities is made, and there are 
— references to other than the official reports. 
here is a very full index. 
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Prize-Winning Plans for Laying Out a Quarter- 
Section of Urban Land 


Awards were made on March 17 of the 
prizes in the Chicago City Club’s competi- 
tion for a scheme of development of a 
quarter-section of land in the outskirts of 
Chicago. As the site proposed was a hy- 
pothetical one, and the ideas submitted 
would be applicable to many growing cities, 
the following illustrations and descriptions 
of the prize-winning plans are here pub- 
lished. 

This competition (announcement of 
which appeared in THe AMERICAN CITY 
for January, 1913, page 42) was made pos- 
sible through a gift of $600 by Alfred L. 
Baker, President of the Club, for three 
prizes of $300, $200 and $100 respectively. 
The object of the competition was to ex- 
tend information and awaken public inter- 
est concerning the possibility of developing 
residential neighborhoods in an improved 
manner in the unbuilt portions of Chicago. 

The site proposed was conceived as lying 
to the northwest or southwest, about 8 miles 
from the business center, and distant % to 
4 miles from many of the large industrial 
plants found in the outer portions of the 
city. The quarter-section was presumed to 
be served by street car lines on two sides, 
by which one could reach the center of the 
city in about 45 minutes. 

Thirty-nine sets of drawings and descrip- 
tions were submitted, 21 of which came 
from Chicago and 18 from outside of 
Chicago, including one from Sweden. The 
jury consisted of John C. Kennedy, for- 
merly Secretary of the Housing Committee 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
chairman; John W. Alvord, engineer and 
town planner; Jens Jensen, landscape archi- 
tect; George W. Maher and A. F. Wolters- 
dorf, architects, all residents of Chicago. 
By special invitation of the jury, Edward 
H. Bouton, Director of Roland Park sub- 
urb, Baltimore, sat with the jury as a con- 
sulting member. 

The first prize was awarded to Wilhelm 


Bernhard, architect, Chicago; the second 
prize to Arthur C. Comey, landscape archi- 
tect, Cambridge, Mass., and the third prize 
to Albert Lilienberg, head of the City 
Planning Department of Gothenburg, 
Sweden, and his wife. 

The following descriptions are from the 
data submitted by the winners of the three 
prizes: 


General Description of the First Prize Plan 
The center of the community will be the 
village square, surrounded by buildings for 
civic, public and business life. A 34-foot wide 
archway will serve as the main, architecturally 
accentuated, entrance to the square. On the 
east side will be a group of municipal build- 
ings, on the north side buildings for mercantile 
purposes with an open arcade, and on the west 
side a club house and library facing the main 
park and recreation places. The south part of 
the square will contain an open garden, with 
a monument in the center. Close to the square, 
and with easy connection to same, will be the 
market plaza as center for food supplies. 

In the near neighborhood will be located 
two blocks entirely devoted to shop purposes, 
with apartments above, a lodge hall, a fire sta- 
tion, theater, garage and livery stable, two 
schoolhouses and churches. Thus the com- 
munity center will serve as chief artery for 
the suburb’s civic and business life; a distinct 
separation between residential and business 
parts will be made; and the domestic character, 
which ought to be one of the most notable 
characteristics of an up-to-date garden city, is 
obtained. Another chief point in trying to 
keep a true domestic character must be an en- 
deavor to avoid unnecessary traffic. The 
monotonous endless business thoroughfares 
running in a straight line from Chicago proper 
out through its suburbs, with their never ceas- 
ing noise of street cars and *heavy wagons, 
their temptation for speeding to automobilists, 
are killing every possibility for the quiet, clean, 
healthy characteristics the name “garden city” 
suggests. 

In giving a curved line to the chief streets 
of this layout, the purpose has been to dis- 
courage their use as quick-rush thoroughfares, 
and from an esthetic viewpoint to break the 
monotony of straight street lines so predom- 
inating in this country. 

The two main thoroughfares will cut the 
tract straight through. Both will have a width 
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of 60 feet, with ample set-back of buildings, 
slightly curving when approaching the com- 
muity center. Streets less important for traf- 
fic will be 40 feet wide or less. The additional 
space thus given to the lots will decrease the 
public cost for pavement repairs, will increase 
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the size of the lots, permitting ample space for 
front gardens as well as back yards. 

The sidewalks will all have a width of 5 
feet, except in front of stores, where they have 
been given an additional 5 feet. On the street 
side of sidewalks there will be, throughout the 
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FIRST PRIZE PLAN AND PERSPECTIVE, 


BY WILHELM BERNHARD, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO 
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entire layout, a grass-covered space 6 feet 
wide for trees and shrubbery. 

The grouping of houses in larger and 
smaller units, of which sonie are set back, 
some brought forward, will avoid the mo- 
notony which the street with a straight line of 
single houses offers, and at the same time will 
decrease the building costs. 

Wherever possible, there has been provision 
made for a private park in every block. This 
space will serve not only as ample place for 
raising vegetables, but also as an ideal play- 
ground for small children. 

The lots facing the boundary streets, located 
near the surface car lines, are supposed to be 
occupied by citizens with moderate income. 
The lots on the inside of the tracks facing the 
public park will have a street frontage from 
40 feet up to 80 feet, and will naturally be se- 
lected by people of better means. This idea, 


to provide lots suitable to citizens of different 
means, has justly been adopted in up-to-date 
garden cities. 
MISCELLANEOUS DATA 
The number and sizes in street frontage and super- 
ficial area in square feet of lots for dwellings: 
Street frontage... 20 25 30 40 50 60 70 80 
Number of lots...484 396 144 90 44 9 4 4 
Total number of lots, 1,289; for dwellings, 1,128. 
Total superficial area of lots for dwellings (private 
parks not included), 4,072,900 square feet. 

Total number of families in flats, 152. 

Total number of families to be accommodated, 1,280, 

The number of feet of public sewers proposed, 19,- 
750. 

The number of square yards of street pavement, 
81,138. 

The number of square yards of sidewalk pro- 
posed, 31,850. 4 

Percentage of total site in streets, 18%; in other 
public spaces, 11%; total, 29% 

Approximately 2,000 trees will be planted in streets. 

Total number of different kinds of shops, 114; 
schools, 2; churches, 7; lodge hall, 1; club house and 








SECOND PRIZE PLAN, BY ARTHUR C. COMEY, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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SEWAGE PURIFICATION 
SYSTEM 


Audubon,  P. 
Sealed proposals will be received by 
Jay Y. rout, Borough Clerk, Audu- 
bon, N. J., at 8 o’clock P. M., April 
2ist, 1913, for the construction of sani- 
tary sewers and sewage disposal plant 
for the Borough of Audubon, Camden 
County, New _ and then opened 
before Council of the Borough of Au- 
dubon for consideration. 

Approximately the work consists of 
the following: 

66,000 lineal feet of vitrified sewer pipe, 
with manholes and flush tanks. 

15,000 feet agricultural tile drain, in 
sewer trench. 

Pump and pumping outfit. 

Sewage dinpocal works complete. 

Certified check for $5,000 will be re- 
quired from each bidder, and Council of 
the Borough of Audubon reserves the 
right to reject any or all bids. Plans 
and specifications can be obtained by 
a the Borough Clerk, Audubon, 

oF ye the request is accom- 
ie »y a certified check for thirty 
dollars ($30), but of this amount 
twenty-five dollars ($25) will be re- 
funded if the copies of plans and speci 
fication are delivered to the Borough 
Clerk within five days after the opening 
of the bids, provided, however, that the 
same is in good condition. 

Said plans and specifications may be 
seen at the office of Messrs. Robinson 
& Wagner, Consulting Engineers, 37 E. 
Twenty-eighth street, New York City, 
or at the office of john J. Albertson, 
Magnolia, N. J., Engineer of the Bor- 
ough of Audubon 

March 18th, 1913. 

Borough of Audubon, Audubon, N. J 

Grorce L. Brown, Mayor. 

Jay Y. Krovut, Borough Clerk 

5. W. Mayne, Chairman Sewer Com 

. J. Avserrson, Borough Engineer, 


WATER WORKS PLANT 
STATE OF ILLINOIS—BOARD OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

Springfield, March 18, 1913 

Sealed bids will be received by the 
Illinois State Board of Administration 
at its oe - Springfield, Ill.,"up to 2 
o'clock P. » Monday, April 21, 1913, 
and then fe | "there publicly opened, for 
furnishing and erecting complete, near 
Anna, Ill., a new Water Works system, 
including Brick and Reinforced Con- 
crete Pumping Station Electrically 
Equipped; Filter Plant, exclusive of 
Filter Equipment; Earthen Dam with 
Concrete Spillway; a Two-Million Gal 
lon Reinforced Concrete Storage Reser 
voir; a Power Transmission Line, and 
a 10-inch and 12-inch pipe line ‘about 
3% miles long. 

Plans and specifications may be ex 
amined at the office of the Engineer, or 
copies will be furnished to intending 
bidders on receipt of a deposit of 
$25.00, which deposit will be returned 
to the party furnishing same upon the 
return, in good order, of the plans and 
specifications. 

Frank D. Wuuir, Fiscal Supervisor. 

Dasyney H. Maury, Consulting Ener., 
1137-8 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, I1l. 
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NOTICE TO BRIDGE CONTRAC- 
TORS 


Akron, Ohio. 

Sealed proposals will be received at 
the office of the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Summit County, Akron, 
Ohio, until 12 o’clock noon, April 24th, 
1913, for the construction of a rein- 
forced concrete arch bridge 763 feet in 
length over the Cuyahoga River on 
North Howard Street Extension. 

Bids shall be made on printed forms 
which can be obtained at the office of 
the County Commissioners. Plans and 
specifications are on file at the offices 
of the County Commissioners, the 
County Surveyor and at the offices of 
Wilbur J. Watson & Co., Consulting En- 
gineers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Plans and specifications can be ob- 
tained from the Consulting Engineers 
on —— of $25.00, which will be re- 
turned upon the return of the plans in 
good condition. 

Proposals must be accompanied by a 
certified check for Five Thousand Dol- 
lars ($5,000.00) and addressed to the 
Board of County Commissioners of 
Summit County, Ohio, and e::dorsed 

“Proposals for Bridge Over Cuyahoga 
River on North Howard Street Exten- 
sion.” 

Cc. L. Bower, 
Clerk, Board of County Commissioners. 

Akron, Ohio, March 2ist, 1913. 


PAVEMENTS 


Dunkirk, N. Y. 

The Common Council invites sealed 
bids for paving six streets in Dunkirk, 
N. Y. The approximate amount of 
work is 18,160 square yards. Bids must 
be accompanied with a certified check 
for 5 per cent of contract price. Bids 
will be opened April 15, 1913. Right 
is reserved to reject bids, Specifications 
furnished by City Engineer, J. M 


Hackett. 
R. H. Heprecr, City Clerk. 
PAVING 
Bloomfield, Iowa 
Sealed proposals for about 25,000 


yards of pavement, open to Brick, 
Asphaltic Concrete and Portland Cement 
Concrete, will be received until 8 
o’clock P. M., April 15, 1913, then pub- 
licly opened. For ‘specifications ad- 
dress 


A. B. Wetcn, City Clerk. 


MOTOR FIRE APPARATUS AND 
SUPPLIES 


Sealed tenders addressed to the City 
Commissioners of the City of Regina, 
Sask., and marked “Tenders for Fire 
Equipment,” will be received up to 
noon of April 2ist, 1913, for the supply 
of the following equipment: One Motor 
Pumping Engine and Hose Wagon, one 
Motor Chemical Engine, one Chief’s 
Automobile, Fire Hose, Fire Alarm 
Boxes, Turret Nozzles and other sup 
plies. Tenderers are required to quote 
on their own specifications for Motor 
Apparatus. 

The Commissioners reserve the right 
to reject any or all tenders, or to ac- 





cept any bid which may appear to | 
advantageous to the City. 

Detailed information may be obtain< 
on application to the Chief of the Fi: 
| 

‘egina, Sask., March 13th, 1913. 





If Your City 
or Town Is in 


Need of 
Apparatus 


or Supplies f- 


in connection 
with municipal 
improvement 
work, and you 
are interested 
to know the 
addresses of 
leading manu- 
facturers, THE 
AMERICAN CIty 
will be glad 

to supply you 
with full 
information 
together with 
catalogues or 
illustrations 

of what is 
being used 

in other 
localities. 
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THIRD PRIZE AN, BY ALBERT LILIENBERG, HEAD OF CITY 


THENBERG, SWEDEN, AND 


library, 1; nrunicipal building, 1; fire station, 1 

cert hall, café, 1; parks, recreation grounds, private 
parks, workshops, gymnasium, bandstand, te: 
courts, etc., 


General Description of the Second Prize Plan 

The stated limitation of 1,280 families for 
the quarter section controls the type of devel- 
opment almost without regard to the price of 
the land. At this density but few apartments 
are necessary of desirable, these being located 
at the corners of the property on the car lines, 
together with most of the stores. Nor need 
solid rows of dwellings be built. Detached 
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7 
“It is permanent because it is concrete” 
Dol is the P t W 
The foolish man in the parable built his house upon the sand, just as some 
modern engineers now build their highways on loose broken stone. 
The wise man built his house upon solid rock | the elements by a coat of Dolarway Bitumen 
and the wise modern engineer establishes his | and sand. 
roads everlastingly on monolithic concrete A Dolarway Pavement costs much less than 
: ther permanent pavements. The saving in first 
The most economical way to build roadways on ee orn 0% —— - , ° 
he “DOLARW A} cost of Dolarway Pavements if placed at in- 
oncrete we the aike” ° ° 
terest, would provide a perpetual sinking fund 
Dolarway Pavement consists simply of five | more than sufficient for future maintenance 
or six inches of good, rich concrete tamped to a Your pavement appropriation goes farthest y 
smooth contour and provected from traffic and | when you specify Dolarway. , 
Full pari ulars and ci py of booklet ““The Story of Dolarway” free on request. 
WHITEHALL BUILDING, NEW YORK 
: 





Dolarway Pavement, Locke Road, Moravia, N. Y. 
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he burdened with the permanent responsibility 
of the extra land. With the low density re 
quired of eight families per acre, such means 
of eking out the family income becomes espe 
cially beneficial. Should, however, the demand 
for these allotments be slight, the land will be 
almost equally valuable as local playground 
space, 

The principal playground is located with the 
school. This and most of the other com 
munity buildings—-such as branch library, fire 
department, recreation center, a hall, and 
hurches—are grouped about a small park or 
common, 

The street system is designed to provide 
access by broad avenues, with intermediate 
streets for local use only, in this way serv 
ing the trafic more economically and far 
more attractively than by the gridiron system 
It is not believed, however, that an extremely 
irregular or circuitous street system should be 
adopted in this district; nor under present 
American conditions should there be deep in- 
terior courts, impasses and similar features, for 
these are hard to light and police, and are 
apt to require extra piping, though economiz 
ing in street surface. A considerable variety 
in site planning is provided, however, with 
several small parked areas on which houses 
face. Furthermore, the building lines shown 
on the plan by broken lines permit interesting 
compositions, with narrow fore-gardens along 
all streets. The establishing of an interior as 
well as exterior building line is an important 
provision to ensure permanent light and air 
through the middle of each block. 

Most of the street frontage runs north and 
south to secure sunlight in all rooms, but the 
valuable frontage along the main thorough 
fares is preserved intact. Trees (not shown 
on the plan, for clearness) are included in a 
parking strip on all streets. On the short 30- 
foot streets they are adjacent to the property, 
with the sidewalks next to the pavement, so as 
to give adequate space between the rows of 
trees afd to economize on street works, but 
the building lines are kept the same distance 
apart as on the 40-foot streets. 

The boundary thoroughfares with cars 
should be widened to 86 feet; and as a part 
of the street plan a 10-foot strip is taken 
from the property, making 76 feet for the 
present. The diagonal avenues are planned 
for a width of 66 feet; secondary streets, 50 
feet; local streets, 40 feet ; short, minor streets, 
30 feet, and garden walks, 15 feet. These last 
are to be constructed with open wire fences 
and will form attractive by-passes into the 
gardens. With the proper inspiration and 
guidance, the back yards should develop fully 
as attractively as the street frontages. 
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The type ol improvement proposed 









plan will provide the essential physical { 
tures of a garden suburb adapted to Ameri 
conditions and ideals lf wise methods 
hmancing and disposal are adopted. and eft 
tive community interests are fost S 
manent success will be insur 
MISCELLAN ES S 
NUMBER AND S $ or Lors N 
Area Sq. Ft N 
LU nee 0 
3 000-8. 4 19} 
3,500-8,900 ‘54 
4,000-4.400 60) H 
4,500-4,900 79 , 
5,000-.5,400 ‘ 
Number of far r 
1,156 in dwellines ar 119 
Number of feet of pul ewers 
Number of square yards of stree j 
Number of square yards of sidewalks ~ 
Percentage of total site in streets 
Percentage of total site ir 
lotal area in streets, square feet 4 
fotal area in parks and gardens x 
sites for school, library and fut I 
ing . . > 
lotal area in lots s ‘4 
\rea in lots for otl ipa t 
shops, churches, 134 
Total area im quarter sectior CX ling 
boundary streets, 66 feet wid 6,625 
General Description of the Third Prize Plan 
This quarter-section of land the competit 
has tried by the simplest of means to make a 


site for real homes. The streets have not been 
made too long, and at the end of them one’s 
eyes will always meet a pleasant view. Streets 
without any green and h_ grass, 
trees and fore-gardens alternate with one an 
other; here and there are open spaces left for 
small parks and playgrounds. To the school 
have been given sunny and free 

other public buildings have been placed on the 
most monumental the section Phe 
directions and dimensions given to the streets 
have not been fixed with regard to the thor 
oughfare traffic, but to local traffic and to the 


Streets wit 


oe ¥ 


locations, an 


sites of 


street car lines 

As well for economical reasons as with r« 
gard to esthetics, the by-streets have been 
made as narrow as possible, while allowing 


1 


proper distances between the houses through 
fore-gardens 
MISCELLANEOUS DATA 


Street frontage of ts for dwe gs, 33 ) fee 

Area of lots for dwellings, 3,761,000 square feet 

Number of families to be ac nmodated, 1,27 

Public sewers, 29,900 feet 

Street pavements, 116,000 square 

Sidewalks, 109,000 square feet 

Percentage of total site in streets 4° 

Percentage of total site in other public spaces: park 
and playgrounds, 7.4%; public building t a4 
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Modern Methods of Street Cleaning 


The Sweeping of Streets by Hand or Machine Sweep- 
ers is a thing of the nast. The Automatic Flushing 
Machine has solved this problem perfectly, and filth 
and dust can now be done away with in a sanitary 
manner and the streets can be kept absolutely clean 
at a minimum expense. 

The devices are simple, the mechanism not compli- 
cated and any intelligent man can handle them perfectly 
with fifteen minutes’ instruction. The material is of 
the finest and the workmanship the best possible, and 
they are builded to stand constant use without repair. 


THE TIFFIN WAGON CO., Tiffin, Ohio 
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7 A Record of Municipal Progress Abroad 
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Garbage Disposal in Liverpool 

The collection of garbage in the city of 
Liverpool is a municipal activity, the “cost 
of which is a charge against the taxes. 
The city engineer has jurisdiction over this 
activity and is assisted by the chief su- 
perintendent and three divisional inspec 
tors. The latter are in direct touch with 
the inspectors of the 22 divisions into which 
the city is divided. 

Almost every house in Liverpool has an 
ashpit in the rear yard. These pits are 
emptied once a month during the winter 
and more frequently during the summer. 
The contents of the pits are conveyed 
baskets and wheelbarrows and emptied di- 
rect into covered dust wagons and are then 
taken to the destructors by horse and motor 
vehicles. Most of this work is done at 
night. 

In a few places where no provision has 
been made for the storage of garbage, it is 
collected daily by a small cart. Hospitals, 
markets and other institutions having large 
amounts of refuse are provided with special 
carts and these are removed daily and 
empty ones left in their places. The streets 
are cleaned daily by means of hand and 
machine brushes. All the main roads are 
washed regularly throughout the year, 112 
inch hose being used. Streets, courts and 
passages which become in the least insani- 
tary are flushed frequently during the sum 
mer months. When the main roads become 
dusty they are watered four or five times 
daily. Those paved with macadam are 
treated with a dust-laying preparation made 
of tarco and calcium chloride. 

Heavy snows are infrequent in Liver- 
pool, but, owing to the heavy crosstown 
traffic between the various docks, even a 
light fall must be disposed of quickly, and 
for this purpose a great deal of salt is used. 

The city derives some income from the 
sale of those portions of the garbage which 
can be utilized. Street sweepings, mixed in 
various quantities, are sold to farmers as 
manures. Fish offal is collected and dis- 


posed of to manufacturers of dry manure. 
lin scrap, oyster shells, pig hair, etc., are 
all disposed of to manufacturers Waste 
paper is collected free of cost and sold to 
contractors for repulping 

Garbage and refuse from manufacturing 
establishments are received at the various 
destroyers between the hours of 5 A. M 
and 9:30 A. M. and between 4:30 P. M 
and 5:30 P. M. any week day except Satur 
day. The charge for this service varies 
from 12 cents for a load not exceeding 7 
hundredweight to 72 cents for a load not 
exceeding 42 hundredweight and 12 cents 
for every hundredweight in excess of this 
weight. Manufacturers’ refuse can also be 
collected at an average charge of about 
$1.21 per cart load. 

The daily wages and hours of labor of 
men employed in street cleaning and gar- 
bage collecting are as follows: Ashmen 
$1.01; working gangsters, $1.09; street 
Sweepers, 97 cents; carters (single horses -P 
$1.09; carters (teams), $1.21. The hours 
of work are from 5:30 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
except on Saturdays, when they are from 
5:30 A. M.to1 P. M. The city provides the 
uniforms. The holidays of the workmen 
are six working days with pay and for 
gangsters and foremen Io days with pay. 
Liverpool has a reputation of being a com- 
paratively clean city, which, as it is one of 
the largest seaports in the world, is very 
much to its credit. 

+ + 
The English National Health Week 

lhe success which attended the efforts of 
the English National Health Week Com- 
mittee last year has encouraged the or- 
ganizers to undertake the work again this 
year. “National Health Week” will be 
celebrated during the week beginning April 
6, when hundreds of the movement’s sup 
porters will work to bring home to the 
masses the vital importance of both publie 
and personal hygiene. The central com- 
mittee has been formed chiefly for the pur- 
pose of guiding the representative local 
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The Atlantic Diaphragm Pumping Engine 





is used by progressive municipal engineers and contractors for pumping out 
sewers, trenches, excavations, pier foundations, etc. 


It has for years proved its superiority as a worker and as a time and moncy 
Saver. 








List Price, $150.00. Code Word “Atlapump.” 


Innumerable testimonials prove conclusively that the Atlantic is overwhelm- 
ingly the best gasoline-driven pumping outfit on the market. 


Municipalities testify to the great value of this 
outfit. 


Pearl Brand Suction Hose and Couplings 








Unlike ordinary hose. Made ona steel spring wire, heavy enough to withstand a 
crushing test of at least 50% more than common hose. Canvas wrapped; has extra heavy 
couplings, securely attached to the hose—1'4 to 3 pounds heavier than on other hose. The 
most satisfactory hose made. Supplied with Atlantic Engines or sold separately. Let us 
know your need and we will gladly do all in our power to assist you. Illustrated catalogs 
answer most questions, but a letter from us will cover even most technical details. 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU TODAY! 


Harold L. Bond Company 


383 M Atlantic Ave. Mauutacturers of Rose Concrete Spade. 39 W Cortlandt St. 


Andrews’ Concrete Tamper, Safety 
BOSTON Trench Braces, Felton’s Sewer and Con- 


duit Rods, etc. NEW YORK 
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committees, their idea being that each lo 
cality shall be free to adapt the scheme to 
its own special conditions and needs. The 
general plan of the campaign consists of the 
assigning of special lessons in the schools, 
the preaching of appropriate sermons |in 
churches of all denominations, and’ the 
holding of many public meetings at which 
addresses are given by recognized experts 
on all phases of the subject. Public health 
authorities recognize the fact that one of 
the greatest obstacles to success is the 
appalling ignorance of the vast masses of 
the population upon even the most elemen- 
tary matters of health and hygiene; they 
are, therefore, lending their heartiest sup 
port to the movement. 
+ + 

Garden Cities Association for Spain 

\fter a good deal of agitation a Spanish 
Garden Cities Association has been con 
stituted with headquarters at Barcelona 
It is called Sociedad Civica La Ciudad Jar 
din. The Association has an aim similar to 
those of other countries, save that it has 
wisely provided for a broad sphere of ac 
tion in order that important activities may 
be included in its program, which are cov- 
ered by separate associations in other coun- 
tries. The new society will work under the 
auspices of the Museo Social, a famous so- 
ciety similar to the Musée Sociale of Paris, 
but it will be supported by the local authori 
ties of Barcelona. Mr. C. Montoliu, its 
general secretary, made a study tour of 
England last fall. Already he has been able 
to report that several important schemes 
are now in the hands of the society for 
approval. 

+ + 

An International Urban Exhibition 

Great preparations are being made for 
the International Urban Exhibition to be 
held at Lyons, France, in November, 1914 

The exhibition is being organized by 
Senator Edouard Herritt, an energetic 
specialist and former Mayor of Lyons, and 
it will be comprised of no less than 226 
sections. These sections will deal with 
everything connected with modern city life 
and town planning, including the construc- 
tion and upkeep of roads, means of trans- 
portation, water supply, drainage, the fur- 
nishing, heating, lighting and ventilation of 
dwellings, food supplies and adulteration, 
hygiene in all its branches, care of children 
at school, domestic education, etc. 

Foreign manufacturers and inventors 


are especially invited to exhibit, and it is 
expected that the exhibition will be an his 
toric landmark in the evolution of the 
modern city. The Foreign Office has al 
ready instructed ambassadors and councils 
all over the world to collect useful material 
and information. » + 
Results of Rehousing in Liverpool 

The result of rehousing in Liverpool is 
an encouraging proof that a great city 
faced with a serious slum problem and all 
its attendant evils can accomplish much by 
means of a vigorous policy Liverpool's 
figures up to December 31, I912, are 
eloquent 


otal number of sanitary 


dwellings erected 2,003 
Erected prior to 18 )7 . 629 
rected since 1901 . . 2,034 


( These dwellings are for the laboring 
classes and are reserved for the dis 
housed. ) 

Some Results 

Death rate—Declined from 50 to 27 pet 
I ,000. 

Puberculosis—Declined from 4 to 1.9 per 
I O00, 

Typhus fever—Once never absent; in 1910 
not a case 

l'yphoid—In 1896, 1,300 cases; in I9QII, 200 
cases, 

Police prosecutions—Have fallen 50 pel 
cent 

Cash Saving to city- At least $325,000 pet 
year, or double the cost of the rehous 
ing work + + 

Housing Progress in Ireland 

Rehousing in Ireland is making giant 
strides. A recent competition for working 
class dwellings in Belfast was won by the 
firm of Messrs. Chillingworth and Levi, of 
Cork and Dublin, and their plans will be 
carried out immediately. The scheme pro 
vides for 262 tenements of two types. One 
is the ‘“Maisonette” or separate cottage, and 
the other is one house containing two flats 
on two separate floors. The estimated cost 
of building the former is $440, and the 
latter $450. 

There is a tentative scheme on foot in 
Pembroke, County Dublin, which contem 
plates the provision of between 400 and 
500 new houses. Notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of the “very poor” in this locality, 
the people have to dwell under the most 
appalling conditions and the usual rent for 
a single room in the slum area is about 72 


cents. 
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The hilly City of Poughkeepsie bought a 1909 Model—liked it and 
bought a 1912 Model.—‘‘Evidence.’’ 


There’s ‘‘others”’ 


Do you want to know more about this machine ? 


‘*FRIEND’’? MFG. COMPANY 


Send for circular. 


Gasport, New York 











FIFTY 
BIG CITIES 


are using Watson ash, garbage and refuse wagons. 
They range from New York to Seattle and from New 
Orleans to Winnipeg. Then there are scores of smaller 
places saving money in the same way. We want to 
send you thelist. ‘The Watson catalog explains why all 
these cities pay more forthe Watson. May we send it? 


WATSON WAGON COMPANY, Canastota, N.Y. 


The World’s Largest Builder of Dumping Wagons 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


1102 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1391 Main St,, Buffalo, N. Y. 





256 Broadway, New York, N. ¥ 
604 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia P 
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Program of the Fifth National 
Conference on City Planning 


A preliminary announcement, issued by 
Secretary Flavel Shurtleff, gives promise 
that the National City Planning Confer- 
ence to be held in Chicago, May 5-7, will 
be an exceedingly interesting and practical 


gathering. Among the topics and speakers 
will be: 
A City Planning Programme—Frederick 


Law Olmsted, Fellow American Society of 
Landscape Architects, Brookline, Mass. 

The Progress of the Year in City Planning 
—A somewhat statistical report to be prepared 
by the Secretary. 

A City Planning Survey—Virgil G. Bogue, 
of Vancouver, B. C., author of the “Seattle 
City Plan.” 

A Survey of the Legal Status of a Specific 
City in Relation to City Planning—Edward 
M. Bassett, Esq., of New York City. 

Gaining Public Support for a City Planning 
Movement—Charles H. Wacker, Chairman, 
Chicago City Plan Commission. 


Organization and Functions of a City Plan- 
ning Commission—Hon. William A. Magee, 
Mayor of Pittsburg, Pa. 


Planning Improved Means for the Circula- 
tion of Passengers and Freight—Milo R. Malt- 
bie, of the Public Service Commission, New 
York City. 

The Actual Distribution of the Cost of 
Kansas City Parks and Boulevards—George E. 
Kessler, Fellow American Society of Land- 
scape Architects, St. Louis, Mo. 


German Methods of Paying for Improve- 
ments Out of -Excess Land Purchases—Dr. 
Werner Hegemann, Berlin. 


Some Aspects of the Chicago City Plan— 
E. H. Bennett, joint author of the “Burnham 
City Plan” for Chicago. 

The conference will open at 12.30 on 
May 5 with a luncheon, to be followed by 
a city planning automobile tour of Chicago. 
The luncheon will be served at the Hotel La 
Salle, which wili also be the headquarters 
of the conference. The Committee ap- 
pointed at the Boston Conference to con- 
duct a “Study in City Planning,” will report 
during the conference sessions, and several 
studies will be exhibited and discussed. 
The conference will close with a subscrip- 
tion dinner at which the members residing 
outside of Chicago will be invited guests. 
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A Proposed National Convention 
on Fire Waste 


At a meeting held March 7 under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, pre- 
liminary plans were made for a National 
Conference on Fire Waste, to be held in 
Philadelphia in October next. The meeting 
was the culmination of a tour through sev- 
eral states made by Franklin H. Went- 
worth, of Boston, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Fire Protective Association, in co- 
operation with the Institute. 

The plans for the proposed conference, 
as outlined by Powell Evans, Chairman of 
the Philadelphia Fire Prevention 
mission, are in part as follows: 


Com- 


“This commission, with the sanction of the 
present Philadelphia Administration, is pre 
paring an invitation for an American Fire 
Waste Congress to be held in this city some- 
where about the middle of October next, to 
consider the control of American fire waste in 
all its relations. Proper officials of the Na- 
tional Government concerned in national eco- 
nomic problems; state and municipal officers 
touching the subject of fire prevention and in 
surance (including representatives of the fire 
prevention and protection forces) ; representa 
tives generally of all great trade, civic, labor 
and business associations, and representatives 
of insurance organizations will be invited to 
attend. The whole subject of arson will be 
considered, as well as the matter of annual 
occupancy licenses of buildings. The proposal 
of the consolidation of all inspection agencies 
in cities into a central inspection bureau will 
be investigated, as well as the best methods 
of public education on the whole matter. The 
program would necessarily be so broad and 
complex that papers and discussion following 
them would necessarily be limited to subjects 
and hours defined by the controlling resolu- 
tions which would open the congress.” 


The preliminary outline for a program, 
as submitted by Mr. Evans, includes papers 
on location and exposure hazard, building 
construction, building mechanical 
aids to fire protection, design and equip- 
ment of fire houses, upkeep of public fire 
apparatus, state and municipal legislation, 
pubiic education with respect to fire waste 
and other problems relating to fire protec- 
tion and insurance. 


codes, 
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CLEAN 


Your | 


STREETS 


for the 
Least 


MONEY 


Let the saving in 
operating cost 
pay for the equip 


ment 


This is accomplished by the use of 


The Etnyre Uniform Pressure Street Flushers 


Which will show from 30 to 50% greater efficiency than any other typ 
Time and money saved both in filling and emptying tank G rou re 1 in.every part, with simplicity of co 
struction and ease of operation, combine to make the ETNYRE the best Flusher on the market 


LET US TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT. 


em I 


We make also a complete line of Motor Truck Sprinklers and Flushers, as well as Horse-drawn Street 
Sprinklers and Road Oilers. Write us for catalogue and further details. 


E. D. ETNYRE & COMPANY, Oregon, Illinois, U. S. A. 

















Russell Road Machines 
Most Efficient Line On Earth 


Russell Junior 


Reversible Road 
Machine 


4 four-horse machine that is complete 
in every detail, and has every adjustment 
f our “Standard” or eight-horse machine 
It has strength, durability and widest range 
Receding platform; one-piece axle both rear 
and front; patented rear axle shift. Blade 
6-foot. Steel wheels with removable boxes, 
sand-proof hubs and hard oil cups. Weight 
1500 lbs 
This type machine also made in two larger sizes andard” for eight horses, weight 3000 Ibs., and “Traction Special,’’ for engine 
power, weight 3500 Ibs 


What the “Russell Line’ Affords 


We make a full line of earth handling and road building machinery, as well as Corrugated Metal Culverts, Culvert Moulds, Steel 
Bridges, ete. The machine line consists of elevating graders, road machines of all sizes, buck scrapers, wheel and drag scrapers, road and 
railroad plows, road drags, grader disc plows and snow plows for sidewalks 

Write for the Big Russell Catalog and free trial offer. 

Our 72-Page book will be a revelation to any one interested in good road building and maintenance. It contains valuable pointers 
on road building, ditch construction, grade or embankment work, wagon loading, installation of bridges, with concrete floors, concrete 
culverts and a very interesting cost table. It is sent free to anyone concerned in earth-moving matter. In writing, please state the kind 
of work you are especially interested ir 


RUSSELL GRADER MFG. CO., 2?°S UNIVERS!TY AVE. s.E.. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Municipal Government Association 
of New York State 


A conference and dinner to advance the 
cause of home rule for the cities of New 
York State was held in Albany on March 
13, under the auspices of the Municipal 
Government Association and the New York 
State Conference of Mayors and Other 
City Officials. Governar William Sulzer 
was the guest of honor, the other speakers 
including: John K. Sague, President of the 
Municipal Government Association and 
Former Mayor of Poughkeepsie, President 
of State Conference of Mayors; James W. 
Wadsworth, Jr., former Speaker of the 
Assembly ; Alfred E. Smith, Speaker of the 
Assembly, and Frederick M. Davenport, 
former State Senator. 

The legislative program of the Muni- 
cipal Government Association includes: 


1. A sound Home Rule constitutional amend 
ment. 

2. A general Municipal Empowering <Act,* 
making petty local enabling acts unnecessary 

3. An Optional City Charters law, giving to 
second- or third-class cities the right to adopt 
one of six ready-made plans of government by 
referendum without legislative action. 

4. An Optional Non-Partisan Municipal 
Elections Act, giving any city the right to 
adopt non-partisan primaries and elections 
without legislative action. 


The annual election of officers and di- 
rectors of the Municipal Government Asso- 
ciation resulted in the choice of the follow- 
ing: 


President—Hon. John 
keepsie. 

Treasurer—Samuel A. Lewisohn, New York 

Secretary—Virgil H. Clymer, Syracuse. 

Executive Secretary—Walter T. Arndt, New 
York. 

Vice-Presidents—Prof. Charles A. Beard, 
New York; Hon. Samuel A. Carlson, James- 
town; Dr. Woodford J. Copeland, Elmira; 
William H. Crosby, Buffalo; Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley, New York: Charles Gibson, Albany; Dr. 
Elgin R. L. Gould, New York; Dr. Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, Ithaca; Dr. F. Park Lewis, 
Buffalo; Dr. Albert Shaw, New York; Hon. 
George S. Burd, Buffalo; John J. Hopper, 
New York; A: L. Rohrer, Schenectady; Isaac 
N. Seligman, New York; Dr. Charles P. Stein- 
metz, Schenectady; Giles H. Stilwell, Syra- 
cuse; F. S. Tomlin, Brooklyn. 

Directors—Walter T. Arndt, New York; 
Robert S..Binkerd, New York: Richard S. 
Childs, New York; Virgil H. Clymer, Syra- 
cuse; J. Hampden Dougherty,~New York; 
Prof. Herman L. Fairchild, Rochester; Dar- 


K. Sague, Pough- 


_* Subsequently approved by the legislature. 
page 443 of this issue. 
as this issue goes to: press, ~ 
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The othe: bills are still pending 
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win R. James, Jr., Brooklyn; George W. Ki 
Niagara Falls; Samuel A. Lewisoh New 
York; Howard T. Mosher, Rochester: Chas 
Rohlfs, Buffalo; John K. Sague, Poughkeepsix 
+ + 
SOME COMING EVENTS 
\pRIL 15-16.—CHAkLottTeE, N. ( 

Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 
tion of the Carclinas and Georgia. 
Secretary, J. W. Neave, Salisbury, N. ¢ 

APRIL 24-25.—DIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


National Gocd Roads Federation. 


\PRIL 25-29.—ATLANTA, GA 
Southern Sociological Congress. Gen 
eral Secretary, J. E. McCulloch, Nashville, 
Tenn, 
May 5-7.—Cuicaco, Ii 


_ National Conference on City Planning. 
Secretary, Klavel Shurtleff, 19 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
May 6-10. VA 
Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America. Annual Meeting. Sec- 
retary, H. S. Braucher, 1 Madison Ave 
nue, New York City. 


Congress 


RICH MOND 


May 12-14.—Fort Wortu, Tex 
Southwestern Water Works Associa- 


tion. Secretary, E. L. Fulkerson, Waco, 
Tex. 
May 13.—BaAttimore, Mp. 


American Association for Promoting 
Hygiene and Public Baths. Permanent 
Secretary, William H. Hale, Ph. D., Mu- 
nicipal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


May 15-20.—Boston, Mass. 
National Congress of Mothers. Sec- 
retary, Mrs. A. A. Birney, 806 Loan & 


Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


LONDON, ENGLAN 

International Roads Congress. Secre- 
tary, W. Rees Jeffreys, Queen Anne's 
Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, Lon- 
don, S. W., England. 

June 5-7.—CnHarteston, S. C. 

Southern Commercial Secretaries’ As- 
sociation. Secretary, A McKeand 
Raleigh, N. C. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y 
Conference of Mayors and Other 
City Officials of the State of New 


JUNE 23-28. 


Junt 


J” 4° 


York. Secretary, William P. Capes 
East Twenty-second Street, New Y 
City 
JUNE 23-27.—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
American Water Works Association. 
Annual Convention Secretary, J. M. 
Divin, 47 State Street, Troy, N. Y. 
JuNE 24-26.—SPRINGFIELD, ILI 


American Association of Officials of 
Charities and Correction. Secretary, 
W.-T.. Gross, Columbia, Mo. 
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A REAL ROLLER | 3 


For towns and cities that 
want serviceable machines 


The Monarch 
Tandem Roller 


is better built, develops more 
power, is more easily operated 
and controlled, and will last 
longer than any other roller of 
this type. 

This roller can be used in roll- 
ing park and cemetery drives, 
repairing brick and macadam 
streets, and in laying asphalt. 

No town or city should be 
without a tandem roller. THE 
MONARCH is the roller. 





The Monarch Tandem Roller. 


HANDSOME CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


The Good Roads Machinery Co., Inc., Kennett Sq., Pa. 














Road Oiling 


Street Sprinkling 


@ Let us figure with you before you make 
your contracts this year. There’s a sav- 
ing of money in it for your community. 




















@ We have the experience, the 
apparatus and the determina- 
tion to handle this work for you 
in a way which will enable us to 
hold your business year after 
year. Why not drop us a line 
to-day and let us know what 
you have in mind? Our sug- 
gestions will cost you nothing 
and may open your eyes to 
some possibilities you had not 
thought of. 


American Car Sprinkler Co, 


Specialists on Road Olling and Street 
Sprinkling 
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MontTHLy Losses 








T’l for y’r.$234 337,250 








IQII IQI2 
January ..... $21,922,450 $35,653,150 
February 16,415,000 28,601,650 
March . 31,560,800 16,650,850 
ee 17,670,550 16,349,400 
May ........ 21,422,000 21,013,950 
,  — ae 20,691,950 16,103,450 
July ........ 25,301,150 15,219,100 
August ..... 12,662,650 14,158,800 
September .. 11,333,250 13,779,300 
October . 13,045,000 13,651,650 
November .. 18,680,600 16,172,300 
December . 22,722,850 17,967,000 


$225,320,900 


Monthly and Yearly Fire Losses 


The losses by fire in the United States and Canada during the month 
of February, as compiled from the records of the New York Journal of 


Commerce, reached a total of $22,084,600. 
during the month caused in each instance a loss of $10,000 or more 
there was none in the nature of a conflagration, the one in Savannah, Ga., 
destroyed wharf and railroad property to the amount of $1,100,000. 


Not less than 331 of the fires 
While 


YEARLY Losses 
1913 IQI2..... $225,320,900 
$20,193,250 | IQII..... 234,337,250 
22,084,000 | IQIO..... 234,470,600 


1909..... 203,649,200 

1908..... 238,562,250 

1907..... 215,671,250 

1906..... 459,710,000 

2005,.<.:. 75,193,800 

1904..... 252,554,050 

1903..... 156,195,700 

1902..... 149,260,850 

2 eee 164,347,450 

oe : 1900..... 163,362,250 
-- ; 1899..... 136,773,200 
T8098... .. 119,650,500 








Indignation, Agitation, Education, Legislation, 
Conservation* 


A Slogan of Sequence in Fire Prevention 


By Willard Done 


Insurance Commissioner of Utah 


it seenis to me_that'a slogan of sequence 


| AM not much of a juggler of words, but 


can be adopted in our fight against the 
fire waste» This may consist of five words 
equal in length and similar in sound. The 
first four could represent the premises, the 
last one the result, or conclusion. 


*From an address delivered at the 
nesota Conservation Congress. 


recent Min 


The slogan would be: /ndignation, Agita 
tion, Education, Legislation, Conservation. 

Each of the first four words represents 
a stage in our progress, and the last the 
goal for which we are striving. We have 
just reached the first stage, and that within 
recent years. There has been a growing 
feeling of indignation on the part of the 
American people, and its growth is a splen- 
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The Ohio Kerosene Roller 


A ten-ton, two-cylinder, 30 H. P. 
Kerosene Road Roller, 6 ft. 6 in. 
in width. A roller that is heartily 
endorsed by every user. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THE OHIO TRACTOR MFG. CO. 
MARION, OHIO 




















Buffalo Pitts Road Rollers 


Our patent double drive tandem rollers are 
especially designed for parks, cemeteries and 
for rolling all kinds of block and plastic pave- 
ments. 

Built in all sizes, 2% to 10 tons. Write for 
catalogue. 





Buffalo Steam Roller Company 
Buffalo Pitts Double Drive Tandem Roiler Boston BUFFALO New York 








“The General Utility hnplement” 
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GRADER — LEVELER~— DITCHER 


The Best All-Round Road Machine 
No. 1 ' ‘ MADE IN TWO SIZES : No. 3 


Weight, 750 Pounds \ Weight, 1300 Pounds 
1 Man, 2 Horses \ lor2 Men, 2 or 4 Horses 





Two strongly built, 
powerful, light 
weight machines 
that fulfill every 
requirement for 
leveling, grading 
and ditching. Will 
dig a V-shaped ditch from 14 inches to 30 inches 
deep. Flanged wheels. Will not skid. Pivot axle. 
Frame 30 inches from the ground. Direct lever 
connection with blade permitting instant operation. The Machine of Real Results. 





FREE Write us to-day for catalogue and special good-roads matter FREE 


GLIDE ROAD MACHINE CO., 509 Huron St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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FIVE WHITE TRUCKS USED BY THE FIR INSURANCE BOARD OIF 





0 EES 


LOCOMOBILE COMBINATION HOSE AND CHEMICAL WAGON, BRIDGEPORT 
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Niagara Triplex 
High Pressure Park Sprayer 


These machines are used by the Park Departments of Buffalo, New York, Jersey 
City, Boston, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne, Ind., and many others. 


Some Advantages—Porcelain-lined 
cylinders that are not affected by cor- 
rosive spray materials. (Guaranteed for 
ten years. Three cylinders, therefore a 
constant working pressure of from 250 to 
300 pounds, which is necessary to do 
effective spraying. Three and one-half 
horsepower slow speed, Hooper water- 
cooled, non-vibrating engine. Weight 
only 325 pounds. Wagon frame made of 
steel. Tank made of Highland cypress, 
tongueand grooved and trimmed entirely 
with steel. Tower made of steel] tubing, 
three legs and can be folded instantly. 


Write for prices and catalog. 
NIAGARA SPRAYER CO. 
MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 


Triplex Outfit with Tower Folded We also mauufacture all kinds of spraying materials. 























Why have Weeds in Roadways and Gutters 


When one application of ‘‘HERBICIDE’’ 
THE ORIGINAL AND OLD RELIABLE WEED EXTERMINATOR 
kills both tops and roots, and does away with them permanently ? 
There is nothing which makes a city, park or cemetery look so neglected as roads and gutters which 
are overrun with grass.and weeds. And this is bound to be the case unless men are kept going all the 
time pulling them; but this means considerable and unnecessary expense, 


One barrel of “Herbicide” makes 2,000 gallons of treating liquid by simply mixing with water. An application takes only 


24 hours to show results Results guaranteed 
t a by thousands of cities and parks with great success during the last twenty-five years. The picture shown above is 
¢ exampie 4 , 7 ; . . 
’ Write for literature and quotation on any quantity. 


THE READE MFG. CO. 1020 Grand St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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did sign and gives great promise. The only 
difficulty is that popular indignation is 
sometimes evanescent, passing away like 
the eruption of a geyser and producing just 
about as much effect. 

The indignation on this subject, however, 
bids fair to be well-directed and efficient. 
It is directed by men and organizations 
which are strong and determined in the 
fight. They are transforming this popular 
indignation into agitation for improvement, 
for correction of evils, for accomplishment 
of definite and positive results. This will 
ultimately lead to the turd stage, popular 
education along lines o fire prevention. A 
mere commencement kas been made here, 
scarcely enough to be regarded as any more 
than a promise of what may and must be 
done. But the promise is encouraging, and 
| think it will enable us to direct our efforts 
and secure splendid results. 

An outgrowth of the education and agita 
tion will be legislation; the enactment of 
laws requiring better building construction, 
greater care of inflammable material, 
greater control over conflagration hazards. 
The enactment of such laws and their sub- 
sequent enforcement, which must be a 
consequence of this educational work, 
ought to bring as its ultimate result the 
object we are striving for. If three- 
fourths of our fires are preventable, that 
proportion must be prevented. If our fire 
loss is eight times that of Europe, it must 
be reduced to Europe’s excellent ratio. The 
slogan will not have served its purpose 
until all that we hope to accomplish in con- 
servation has been accomplished. 

The woefully large fire waste of the 
United States as compared with that of 
other countries is due, in my opinion, 
chiefly to these five causes: 

First—Poorer construction ; 

Second—Greater carelessness ; 

Third—Less strict individual responsi- 
bility ; 

Fourth—Lack of popular education in 
fire prevention ; 

Fifth—Too much relative attention to 
fire fighting as compared with fire preven- 
tion. 

Action should be taken by all cities and 
towns to require the use of better building 
materials and demand better construction 
for fire resistance, especially in closely 
built districts. For this purpose a sugges- 
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tive building code has been adopted by ex 
perts. 

There should be uniform enactment in 
the various states of laws prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of the explosive 
match, which lights on everything, and es 
pecially when you don’t want it to 

The public authorities of states and 
municipalities should coéperate for a safe 
and sane celebration of Independence Day 
and Christmas, as this is a fruitful field for 
corrective work. . 

Proper regulation should be had of the 
transportation and storage of inflammable 
oils and explosives. This is imperativel) 
necessary, since nearly every cross-roads 
store has become a depot where automobile 
drivers may have their supply of gasoline 
replenished. In this connection, I am re 
minded of the domestic hazard in gasoline, 
now that it has become so great a factor 
in the cleaning of clothes. The deadly 
danger of gasoline fumes is not yet known 
to many of our housewives. 

It should be demanded that efficient auto- 
matic fire extinguishing apparatus be in- 
stalled in all commercial establishments, 
places of public assembly, and congested 
districts of cities. All buildings where pub 
lic assemblies gather should be so arranged 
as to exits, etc., that the danger of loss of 
life in the case of unavoidable fires may be 
reduced to a minimum. Construction for 
fire resistance is the first desideratum here 
the second is the proper means of fire fight- 
ing and public egress. 

The adoption of effective electrical ordi 
nances in the various cities should be in 
sisted upon. Here, too, the experts have 
done the work of drawing the ordinances 
for us. 

Every state should have a fire marshal 
law and officials to enforce it. The law 
should be strict, carefully drawn, and just 
as earnestly enforced. In connection with 
this there should be state fire prevention 
associations composed of influential busi 
ness men and officered by leaders in public 
movements. The duty of this organization 
should be to create a strong sentiment for 
solid buildings, clean premises, fire preven 
tion laws, and ordinances governing flues, 
electric wiring, etc., giving added ordi 
nances looking to the lessening of our 
criminal fire waste. 

Each city should have a well-paid, fully 
equipped fire department, and a good water 
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This illustration shows a part of installation of G-E Ornamental Luminous Arc Lamps in Lynn, Mass. 


One of the first considerations in municipal improvement is a 
good lighting system. 


Merchants know that well-lighted, attractive-looking streets 
bring trade; and every citizen becomes a ‘“‘committee of one”’ 
in praise of his brighter, busier city.—The 


Ornamental Luminous Arc Lamp 
is designed for progressive cities. 
The “Wurre Way” type for the business thoroughfares. 
The ““RESIDENTIAL”’ type for streets in the residence district. 
The “PARKWAy”’ type for boulevards, squares, parks, etc. 


The beautiful, soft, yet brilliant light from these lamps, together 

with the artistic poles, add a charm and attractiveness to 

any city. 

Make your city busier, brighter and more attractive— ‘** ° °°" 


used in 


An Ornamental Arc Lamp City. Lynn, Mass. 


General Electric Company 


LARGEST ARC LAMP MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 


General Office : Sales Offices 
Schenectady, N. Y. in All Large Cities ,,.. 
av \W g to Advertis j sec mention Ture American Ciry. 
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system, immediately available for fire fight- 
ing. 

Add to these the following steps which 
will doubtless be a matter of accomplish- 
ment in the near future, and it will be 
realized how splendid is the opportunity for 
curative and preventive and constructive 
work: the demand for high qualifications 
for fire insurance agents and brokers; the 
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cooperation of local fire prevention bu 
reaus with state and national conservation 
bodies: the 


organization of an American 


Fire Prevention Association with larger 
powers than are possessed by any body ex- 
tant; and, finally, a demand for compliance 
with the seemingly small rules of care and 
economy which distinguish European civili 


zation as compared with our own, 


Ko ss 1 = SR =SBe SRB SSS = SHe. Si. “S33 
Items of Civic and Municipal Progress 
Ee. THe Se SR. SSE “3s He Se SHE 


Victory for Municipal Home 
Rule in New York State 

rhe intelligent campaign for home rule 
for the cities of New York State, conducted 
by the Municipal Government Association, 
the Annual Conference of Mayors, Citi 
zens’ Union and other public-spirited or 


ganizations and individuals, has at last 
borne fruit. During the last week of 
March both Senate and Assembly con 


curred in the enactment of the Cullen-Levy 
home-rule bill, to the approval of which 
Governor Sulzer is already pledged. 

The “general grant of powers” in the 
new act reads as follows: 

“Every city is granted power to regulate, 
manage and control its property and local af 
fairs, and is granted all the rights, privileges 
and jurisdiction necessary and proper for car 
rying such power into execution. No enumera 
tion of powers in this or any other law shall 
operate to restrict the meaning of this general 
grant of power, or to exclude other powers 
comprehended within this general grant.” 


\ long list of specific powers are granted 
in the act, twenty paragraphs being devoted 
to this Among the broadest of 
these is paragraph 13, in which every city 
1S empowered 


section. 


“To maintain order, enforce the laws, pro- 
tect property and preserve and care for the 
safety, health, comfort and general welfare of 
the inhabitants of the city and visitors thereto: 
and for any of said purposes to regulate and 
license occupations and businesses.” 

The term “general welfare’” is defined to 
include, among other things, the promotion 
of education, art, beauty, charity, amuse- 
ment, recreation, health, safety, comfort 
and convenience. 





The act contains important restrictions 
as to the sale or lease of city real estate and 
No franchise shall be granted 
or operated for a period longer than fifty 


franchises 
vears. Provision for a referendum vote is 
made as follows: 


“In any city the question whether any pro 
posed sale or lease of city real estate or of any 
franchise belonging to or under the control of 
the city shall be approved shall, upon a de 
mand being filed, as hereinafter provided, be 
submitted to the voters of such city at a gen- 
eral or special election, after public notice to be 
published at least once each week for three 
weeks in the official paper or papers. Such de 
mand shall be subscribed and acknowledged by 
voters of the city equal in number to at least 
10 per centum of the total number of votes cast 
in such city at the last preceding general elec 
tion, and shall be filed in the office of the clerk 
of such city before the adoption of an ordi- 
nance or resolution making or authorizing such 
sale or lease. If such demand is filed, as afore 
said, such sale or lease of real estate or such 
franchise shall not take effect unless in ad- 
dition to the foregoing requirements a majority 
of the electors voting thereon at such election 
shall vote in the affirmative.” 

The act takes effect immediately on its 
approval by the Governor 

+ + 
Another Town to Have a City Manager 

Hickory, N. C., a town with a population 
of 3,716, has adopted the city manager plan 
on precisely the same lines as Sumter, S. C 
the city which in January selected M. M. 
Worthington, a civil engineer, as its first 
city manager. 

lhe election of the first city council under 
the new charter in Hickory will not take 
place until the last Monday in April, so that 
the policy of the city in securing its man 
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The Trolley Company 
Will Co-operate 


in your plan to give your 
town an up-to-date lighting 
system, and will let you use 
their trolley poles to 
secure a “‘white way.” 


ERECO 
Combination 
Railway and 

Lighting 

Poles 


It is possible to 
utilize an ordinary 
street railway pole in 
connection with ornamental 
bases and brackets to sup- 
port the new inverted lumin- 
ous arc lamp. 


You can string your wires 
along the top of the poles, where 
they are practically unnoticeable 
and out of the way of traffic. 


You save the cost of addi- 
tional lamp standards and 
underground construction, 
and avoid further obstruc- 
tion of the curb line. 


Catalog ‘‘D"’ describes this money- 
saving ERECO Plan—write for a 
copy. 





N our Ionic Design 

we offer a standard 
that is not only orna- 
. mental but will give 
the most Uniform System 

of Street Lighting. 
This Standard is fast revolu- 
tionizing street lighting in not 
only the larger cities but the 
smaller towns and municipal- 
ities and all are waking up to 
fact, that this means of beau- 
tifying the street is not beyond 
their reach. They are real- 
izing that the small investment 
necessary to secure adequate 
lighting through our Standard 
is more than justified by the 
increased valuation of real es- 
tate on the streets affected. 
Can be furnished as illustrated 
or with all lightsturned upright. 


Write for Prices and Catalogue 
Hiiustrating Full Line 


The 
Casey-Hedges Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee 












































We are the 
Largest Producers of 


ORNAMENTAL 
LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


for exterior use in the 
United States 


WE MAKEA LIGHTING 
POLE FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE—ARC,TUNG- 
STEN OR GAS. 

Unlimited facilities, 
prompt deliveries, first- 
class workmanship. 
Over 500 designs to 
select from. New cata- 








logue now in press. 
Design No. — , , ; ( Waite for ene. 
ilway Equipment Lo. . 
Electric aa W y Eq p , TheElmerP. Morris 
Cincinnati, Ohio Iron Works 
DESIGNERS MANUPACTURERS 

N. Y. Office, 90 West Street 3 92 West Street, New York 
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ager cannot be determined at this time. It 
is possible, however, that the selection will 
be made after advertisement, as was the 
case in Sumter. 

Under the plan in use in these cities, the 
city manager is expected to be a good gen- 
eral executive and to have a general knowl- 
edge of engineering. The new Hickory 


charter makes the following specific pro- 
visions in regard to its city manager: 


“Sec. 9. He shall have power to revoke li- 
censes pending the action of the City Council. 

“Sec. 10. He shall have authority and charge 
over all public works, the erection of buildings 
for the city, the making and construction of 
all improvements, paving, curbing, sidewalks, 
streets, bridges, viaducts, and the repair 
thereof; he shall approve all estimates of the 
cost of public works, and recommend to the 
City Council the acceptance and rejection of 
the work done or improvements made; he shall 
have control, management and direction of all 
public grounds, bridges, viaducts and public 
buildings; he shall have control of the location 
of street car tracks, telephone and telegraph 
poles and wires; he shall have charge of the 
water sheds from which the city. takes its sup- 
ply of water, pumping stations, pipe lines, filter- 
ing apparatus, and all other things connected 
with or incident to the proper supply of water 
for the city; and shall secure all rights of way 
and easements connected with the water works 
or sewerage systems or the extension of the 
streets, etc. 

“All the powers enumerated, however, shall 
be exercised subject to the supervision and 
control of the City Council.” 


+ + 


The Houston Tax System 
Endorsed by the Voters 


The municipal election in Houston, 
Texas, on March 4, was a striking endorse- 
ment of the method of taxation adopted for 
that city by Commissioner J. J. Pastoriza 
(see THE AMERICAN City for September, 
1912, page 241). In his campaign for re- 
election, Mr. Pastoriza said that he was 
“willing to stand or fall on the Houston 
plan of taxation, particularly that part of 
it which exempts personal property, such 
as cash and household furniture, entirely 
from taxation, and that part of it which 
taxes buildings at from 25 to 33 1/3 per 
cent of their reproductive cost.” He was 
returned to office by the largest vote given 
to any of the candidates for commissioner, 
and nearly double that cast for any defeated 
candidate. 


City 


Civic and Social Tours of 
Europe for 1913 


To any who are considering the study of 
civic or social conditions in Europe during 
the coming summer, a booklet just issued 
by the International Civic Bureau will be 
of interest. The booklet contains the itin 
erary of four towns planned by the Bureau 
and a list of well-known authorities whose 
cooperation is promised in Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, Holland, France 
England. The European leaders of the 
main civic tour will be Henry R. Aldridge 
Secretary of the National Housing and 
Town Planning Reform Council of Great 
Britain; Edwin E. Slosson, Associate Ed 
itor of The Independent, New York, and 
Frederick M. Eliot of the Bureau of Re 
search in Municipal Government, Harvard 
University. The Chairman of the 
mittee on Arrangements is Royal R. Miller 
1 Madison Avenue, New York. 


+ + 
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A Uniform Municipal Bond Statute 

In accordance with suggestions made by 
Robert R. Reed at the 1912 convention of 
the Investment : 
America,* a 


Bankers’ Association of 
proposed municipal bond 
statute was drawn for introduction in New 
Jersey, and has been put in general form 
and issued as a pamphlet for careful read 
ing. The proposed statute does not repeal 
existing statutes, but gives to municipalities 
an enabling act under which they may pro- 
ceed without unreasonable delays or serious 
legal difficulties. It is believed that the sim 
plicity of the proceedings and the business- 
like manner of issue will appeal to every 
municipal official who is in any way re 
sponsible for the proper issue of bonds, as 
well as to public-spirited citizens. Every 
reader of the bill is asked to make note of 
desirable suggestions in regard to the adop- 
tion of the act in his state, and then to com 
municate with Park Terrell, Manager 
Municipal Department, Columbia-Knicker 
bocker Trust Company, 60 Broadway, New 
York City, asking for a revised copy 
adapted to the conditions in the particular 
state. Such revised copy will be furnished, 
and then the matter should go to the proper 
committee of the legislature, with the 
strongest possible backing. 


*See Tue American City for 
page 569. 
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Mott’s Sanitary Drinking Fountains 


FOR HORSES 


This fountain has two separate bowls for horses, each having a continuous 
overflow, on the principle of 
the Sanitary Bubbling Cup 
used in drinking fountains for 
humans. 


J. L. Mott Iron Works 


ORNAMENTAL DEPT. 
Fifth Ave. & Seventeenth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Write 
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( ‘atalogues 
Pl. 914-K. 


85 YEARS OF SUPREMACY 

















A New Catalogue for 
You on Ornamental 
Lighting Poles 








Showing twenty-five up-to- 
date designs adapted for all 
conditions, including White 
Way, Residential and Busi- 
ness Street styles; also 
Combination Trolley and 
Light Poles. 
If you are interested in efficient street 
lighting you will find our new catalogue 
of considerable value. 


SEND US YOUR ADDRESS TODAY 


Ornamental Lighting Pole Co. 


114 Liberty Street, New York City 
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Proper Methods of Applying Non-Asphaltic 
Dust Preventives 


N a paper read by James Owen, Consult- 
ing Engineer, Montclair, N. J., before 
the last American Road Congress at At- 

lantic City, the following outline was given 
of the factors which should determine the 
use of dust-laying materials for surface ap- 
plication on macadam streets: 


“Oils as dust suppressors were first used in 
Algeria by the French engineers; then the 
practice was initiated in California and spread 
rapidly wherever the dust clamor arose. The 
heavy asphaltum oils came into prominence 
and were extensively used for some years, but 
their application caused such deterioration of 
the surface by pitting and peeling that their 
use has been discouraged. Non-asphaltum oils 
are now under advisement, and a number of 
other materials, such as glutrin, calcium chlo 
ride, etc., have been extensively pushed and 
used. 


“The factors determining the use of these 
materials are probably more pertinent to the 
case than a dissertation on the merits of each 
individual medium, and they may be briefly 
stated as follows: 

Cost—The lowest first price material 
may not always be the most economical. 

Efficacy in suppression of dust for 
the longest period for one application. 

The economy due to the fewer appli- 
sails in the matter of maintenance. 

“4. Comfort to the inhabitants in the 
way of odor and trackage of the media 
into houses by the feet. 

“5. Damage to road surface by the ap- 
plication of the surfacing material. 

“6. Damage to crops by the deposition 
of the material on fruit and vegetables. 

“> The result of the application of the 
particular coating to the particular aggre- 
gate. 

“Ail these factors are vital and should be 
considered in the selection of any given ma- 
terials.” 


The primary object of a dust preventive 
is, of course, the prevention of dust. That 


this object shall be accomplished in an 
economical manner is important; but the 
other points mentioned by Mr. Owen should 


oked 


the street 


by no means be overk The comfort 


of the residents along and of all 


who use the highway is well worth consid 
ering, as is also the effect of the materials 
on the road surface itself. In these two re 
spects the claims of the non-asphalt 


pounds are particularly 

As to the cost 
square yard of road surface 
in dust 
tion in experience is rt 
doubt, largely 
existing between cities in 


siTong 
of these preparations per 
and their value 
suppre ssion, a c ynsid rable vaTia 
ported. This is, no 
due to the wide di 
amount 


of traffic and in type and condition of road 


surfaces. Sut even these factors can 
scarcely account for the failure of son 
cities to approximate the exceedingly satis 


factory results rept rted by others It is 
evident, then, that failure to apply the c 
pounds at the proper time or in the proper 
manner has in many cases prevented the 
desirable results which might otherwis 
have been secured. 

Considering the problem from this point 


THE AMERICAN ( 
the 
cust preventives for a brief statement as to 
the proper methods of 
products; and it is believed that cities and 
towns using such compounds will profit by 
the following quotations from the 
which have been rec 


of view 
several of 


ITY 
leading manufactt 


applying their ew 


repiies 
eived: 


Tench 

ean, stainless, odorles 
gravel or dirt r 

spatter, but penetrates the 


“Tasscoil is a 
for use on ma Bon 
will not track or 


ads 
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Here, at last, is the very machine that home 
owners, park superintendents, greens committee- 
men and others interested in big lawns or parks have 
been looking for. Never again is it necessary to 
have the lawn tracked up by horses pulling a lawn 
mower—nor need the beauty of your place be marred 
| because the man-power mowers can cut so little in a 
| day. With the 


Brodesser Auto-Mower 


the whole lawn can be mowed quicker, cheaper and 
better than you ever thought of Cuts the grass and 
rolls the lawn in one operation. Easiest running, cleanest 
cutting power mower ever invented. Weighs only about 
1200 Ibs. and does not kill the grass. Simply and sub- 
stantially made. Steers by means of front wheels. Three 
point suspension gives flexibility. Is not expensive and 
will pay for itself by the great saving of labor. 


Write today for free booklet 
giving complete description and illustration. Mailed free. 
BRODESSER 
MFG. CO. «4 3 





Milwaukee, Wis. 











The COLEMAN 
Boulevard Lamp 


A High Power Gasoline Street Light 


AS BRIGHT AS THE 
ELECTRIC ARC 


It gives a strong, powerful, white 
light. It is simple, durable and eco- 
nomical. All night service, 5c. per 
night; midnight service, 3c.per night. 

Nothing to wear out or rust out. 
Made of cast iron, brass, copper and 
glass. Absolutely storm-proof. 

These lamps have been in use 
over six years in many cities in the 
United States and Canada. The 
City of Des Moines, Iowa, has just 
ordered 400 of them to replace 
their “‘blinker’’ lamps. 





Fully guaranteed and sent to towns and 
cities on 30 days’ free trial. Write for 
catalogue and trial order blank. 


The Hydr: Carbon Co. 


TOLE!, OHIO 
WICHITA. “XANSAS 














Capital and 
Surplus 
$9,000,000 


Sixty 
Broadway 
New York 


COMPANY 





SAFETY IS THE FIRST REQUISITE 
IN THE ISSUE OF 


Municipal Bonds 


THE VALUE OF CERTIFICATION 
depends on the safeguards employed in 
the preparation and issue of the bonds. 


Every practical safeguard adds to the 
selling value. 


Municipal Of.icials are invited to write for 
particulars of a complete protective 
method of issue. 


Park Terrell, Manager, 
Municipal Department 














GAS STREET 
LAMPS 


“United”’ Inverted 


Public Street Lighting 
our Specialty. Write us. 


UNITED GAS LIGHT 
AND MFG. CO. 
380 Third Ave. 
NEW YORK 











BONDS 





27 years’ experience in the manufacture 


of all kinds of bonds and certificates— 


including Municipal Government, Public Utilities, 
Industrial and Commercial—enables us to produce 
such documents technically, as well as mechanically 
perfect. : 

It will be worth your while to consult us on your 
next issue. 





ESTAB. 1586 








ALBERT B KING & 60 ING 


204 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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road immediately, keeping it in a damp, resil- 
ient condition. One gallon will cover from 
4 to 8 square yards, and on streets having an 
ordinary amount of traffic one application will 
usually last about three months. 

“It is just as easy to apply Tasscoil as it is 
to apply water, no special oil distributor being 
necessary. Any ordinary street sprinkling cart 
will be found entirely satisfactory. If a city 
has two styles of sprinkling carts, one with a 
horizontal spray and the other with a vertical 
spray, the vertical spray is recommended, as a 
more even distribution can be obtained. On a 
street which is extremely dusty the first appli- 
cation should be fairly heavy and the second 
application lighter. There are no objectionable 
features connected with the application of 
Tasscoil, and it is especially recommended for 
streets having an ordinary amount of traffic, 
especially in residential sections, parks and 
cemeteries.” 


CITY 449 


sprinkling cart, however, will not perform thi 
function. The water in this case 
poured on the road, where it stands in pud 
dles until it dries out, causing a slippery mud 
in the first state, and a dusty, disintegrated 
road in the second. Calcium Chloride, on th 
other hand, penetrates the road itself, and, 
keeping the requisite moisture in it at all times 
causes the whole road to pack and 
gether, presenting a 
odorless surface 
“Calcium Chloride is ordinarily applied 

the first time about the beginning of May, at 


sunpl 
in} 


ement t 


dustless, n 


smooth, 


therefore, its season is a month to six week 
longer than other dustlayers, but even then it 
will be found that the total cost per season i 
extremely low, averaging from 2 to 3.5 cents 
per square yard. 

“Calcium Chloride is also used to a large 
extent on brick and stone paving. It is ex 
tremely difficult to lay the dust under these 





ENTRANCE 


Granulated Calcium Chloride 


“The use of Granulated Calci Chloride 
for the preservation of roads and the laying of 
dust combines exceptional efficiency of a*non- 
odorless dust layer with a minimum of cost. 
It is especially effective in residential districts 
and parks. 

“The preparation is applied by means of a 
simple horse-drawn spreader, costing in the 
neighborhood of $40. With such a machine, 
two men can readily cover ten to fifteen blocks 
a day without hindrance to traffic or pedes- 
trians. The theory of this process is ex- 
tremely simple. It has long been recognized 
by our leading highway engineers that there 
are certain cementing qualities in the rock used 
for road construction that can be brought out 
with the proper use of water. The ordinary 


TO OAKWOOD CEMETERY, 





CHICAGO, TREATED WITH TASSCOII 


conditions, as water either runs directly off 
the street or is quickly dried up. It has been 
found, however, that a weak solution of Cal 
cium Chloride applied with an ordinary sprink 
ling cart will last for several days, in som 
cases over a week, depending, of course, on 
weather conditions 

“As a solution of Calcium Chloride is prac 
tically non-freezing, this latter process is very 
desirable in the cold winter weather before 
the snow comes. The refuse and dust are at 
these times blown about the streets to the 
great discomfort and injury to health of resi 
dents. As Calcium Chloride has been proved 
to be an excellent disinfectant, as well as a 
dust layer, it here answers two purposes 

“The objection has been raised by some cit 
officials that it is necessary to apply Calcium 


Chloride more often than some other dust 
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Expert Valuations “ PSoerw" 








Accurate information of the amount and value of property owned and used by 
municipalities, counties and boards of education, is being demanded, not only by bond 
buyers as indicative of the general prosperity and thrift of a community, but by the 
accounting officers themselves, who find it impossible to set up their city ledgers without 
such information. This information can only be obtained by an 


Appraisal Made by Expert Appraisers 


This company has just completed such an appraisal for the City of Cleveland, 
showing a value by items of $40,728,079.51 of land and structures, exclusive of bridges. 
Just before the Cleveland appraisal this company appraised the land, buildings and 
equipment of the Pittsburgh school department, the value running over $15,000,000. 
And just before the Pittsburgh appraisal this company appraised all of the property 
owned by Erie County, N. Y., in which Buffalo is located. This appraisal ran over 
$15,000,000, 


These appraisals were made for the purpose of accurate accounting, and in the 
cases of Pittsburgh and Erie County, for the purpose of ascertaining insurable values 
as well. 


Scientific Land Appraisals 


This company, in the Somers Unit System of Realty Valuation, operates the only 
method for valuing land by which every factor affecting value is set forth by itself, and 
its due mathematical effect computed. It is used in all land valuation for municipalities, 
and for condemnation of land for public purposes, and the values are based largely upon 
community opinion. 


This company also furnishes services for the assistance of the assessment department 
of a city, by which the Somers System is used to equalize assessments when they are 
made and upon community opinion of value. If interested in this department write 
for a copy of the Somers System News. 


For full information concerning this municipal appraisal service address 


MANUFACTURERS’ APPRAISAL COMPANY 


WALTER W. POLLOCK, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Commercial Bank Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branch Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis and Indianapolis 
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Dustoline for Roads 
‘ : laims for t e of Dust 
ré it not only effectuall s the 
t nig da that it does not st 
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1 and tl t do not smut passing vehi- 
Furthe vhile acting primarily as 
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Noah’s messenger was a dove. In 
Soloimon’s time, pigeons were trained 
to carry messages. Brutus used them 
at the siege of Modena. They served 
the Turks in their fights against the 
Crusaders. In medizval wars they 
were more useful than ever before. 

France had a carrier-pigeon mail 
service, with messages reduced by 
photography and read through a 
microscope. 

Even today carrier pigeons are 
utilized as news-bearers in isolated 
parts of Europe. 


AMERICAN 


The Winged Message 


City 











In America, the land of the tele- 
phone, the carrier pigeon is bred only 
for racing. The winged word has 
taken the place of the winged mes- 
senger. 


Pigeons may fly more than a mile 
a minute, but the telephone is as 
quick as speech itself. 


The dove is the emblem of peace. 
The telephone is the instrument of 
peace. The telephone lines of the 
Bell System unite a hundred million 
people in one national family. 











AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universai Service 


One Policy 
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How Costs Should Be Computed 


arriving at the real economy of using 


rent dust preventives, the proper figures 
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Spraying Economy 
By Melvin Guptill 
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Garbage and Trash Cans 


The heavy metal 
used in the con- 
struction of our 
Garbage Cans 
makes corrugations 
unnecessary, there- 
fore producing a 
sanitary can by 
eliminating the dirt 
catching features 


Heavy’ Ash Can 
\bottoms. 


Extra deep Covers 
used. 

By buying Rochester 

MadeGarbageCans, 

you have the best 

obtainable. 


Send for cataloque. 


Iron Horse Brand Metal Ware 
Made by 


ROCHESTER CAN COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 











a 
Public ? Health 


Are you satisfied with 
Conditions in your locality ? 
Try ILLUSTRATED LECTURES. 


New, large illustrated’ catalogue of 
about 1,000 slides on the subjects of 
Flies, Mosquitoes, Mouth Hygiene, 
Tuberculosis, Infant Mortality, 
Water Supply, and other subjects. 
This catalogue of lantern slides sent for 
4 cents in stamps. (Out April Ist.) 


EXHIBITS 
ON THESE SUBJECTS 
SUPPLIED 
Write for free catalogue of 


MATERIAL ON THE HOUSE-FLY and 
“WHO WAS TO BLAME.” 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION CO. 


Box 331 PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
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You can’t 


keep waste paper, fruit skins and 
other trash off your streets, park 
lawns and public grounds unless 
you provide proper receptacles. 
If you will kindly send us your address 
and mention THE AMERICAN CITY we 
will gladly furnish desired information 
regarding trash receptacles, ash cans 


and garbage cans ofall kinds, for parks, 
streets, public buildings and grounds. 


American Can Co. 
Toledo New York ‘Chicago 








LIST OF BOOKS ON MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC SUBJECTS FURNISHED 
ON REQUEST BY THE AMERICAN CITY 
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THE RESULT OF THE RAVAGES OF TI 
ELM-LEAF BEETLE 


I trees are to live they must no 
nly be cultivated and protected, but spraying 


ust be resorted to, and at least 50 vears will 





l before the community can again point 
‘ pride to its trees. Had the city started to 
spray tw r three seasons earlier, it would 


nittir 


still have the old trees and the cost of ig 
ind replanting would have been saved. 
The prime essential in applying the sever 
rms of arsenical compounds or fluid fun 
icknowledged by our lk 


method f 


des which afte 
ng scientists as being the only 

ntrolling insect and fungus life, is an appa 
ratus which will break up the fluid into a fine 
mist-like spray that will settle lightly upon the 
foliage, yet with sufficient force and quantit 
» coat thoroughly the leaves and fill the inner 

st crevices 

In fruit or crop spraying the best results art 
secured by what is termed “mist” spraying 
his is accomplished by delivering the solution 
at a moderate pressure through a nozzle hav 
a fine hole, which is usually fitted witl 
ne mechanical device for so spreading the 
spray that the greatest area may be covered at 
lose range with the least amount of solution 
This method is also the common method used 
by most of the park and shade tree commis 
outside of the eastern 


ino 
ng 
1 


sions and city foresters 
states. By it, unquestionably, good results 
may be secured; but in shade-tree spraying, 
where tall trees are treated and each tree must 
be climbed individually, it is too expensive for 
the average city or town to attempt any « 

tended work. This often causes a limiting of 
the field of operation to the badly infested 
ireas, with tht result that little real suppressi 





ore 


xterminative work 


is 


ccomplished 
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Proof against flies, 
Guar! 
than any other can] 








ogs, odors, 


anteed to give sat 


CLIMAX REFUSE CONTAINER 
For Trash and Refuse in 
Streets, Parks, Hospitals, Schools, etc. 


wind, rain and fire. 


isfaction and to last longer 








CLIMAX REFUSE CONTAINER CO., 109 Broad St.,§N. Y. City 





. COMMISSIONERS, CITY FORESTERS, TREE WARDENS,, 
* PARK, STREET AND cemmpreeeie SUPERINTENDENTS 


* 
3 


SINGER BUILDING 


Dcuensneeineseeneseneenbennsqnonoconeenennaneeusasenenennneoness 


THE AMERICAN NURSERY COMPANY 


_ 

@ And others purchasing Nursery Stock for the ornamentation of public or private grounds will find it distinctly to their 
a adv antene to consult with us before placing their orders. 

7 

: THE AMERICAN NURSERY COMPANY 

@ Is the sales organization of two of the oldest, largest and most reputable nurseries in Americato-day. The widest 
@ possible variety of Deciduous Trees and Shrubs, Conifers, Dwarf and Specimen Evergreen Shrubs (including 
@ many thousand home grown acclimatized Rhododendrons), Herbaceous Perennials, Vines, etc., is available 
$ to select from, and no better stock of the kind is grown. Moreover, the prices are right. 

@ Careful and prompt attention to all inquiries, Estimate figures cheerfully given on large or small lists of requirements 
<¢ 

* 

* 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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When You Sow 
Dreer’s Grass Seed 


you sow a seed that is 
full of life and vigor. 


Special brands for every purpose—sunny 
or shady places, lawns, terraces; for city, 
park and seashore use. A\ll brands com- 
posed of choicest, re-cleaned seed, care- 
fully blended, and tested for germination. 


Write for prices or any desired informa- 
tion on lawn making. Special Grass 


Seed Circular—free. 





DREER’S GARDEN BOOK FOR 1913 con- 
tains much information helpful to those interested in 
civic improvements which include flowers, shrubbery, 
etc. Sent free to anyone mentioning this publication. 





HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 




















Sow Your Lawn Grass 


With the Right Tool 
In the Right Way 


The Velvetlawn Grass Seeder quickly estab- 
lishes beautiful lawns by putting seeds 
where you want them in just the right way. 
It drills the seed into the — evenly 
and covers it uniformly. Birds, wind and 
rain cannot endanger lawns at seeding time 
where this unique machine is used. Guar- 
anteed to do satisfactory work. 


Our Special Booklet Tells 


Write now for booklet C, describin the 
work which the Velsetlawn Grass is 
doing for thousands of enthusiastic users. 
This is the only inexpensive seeding machine 
founded upon thoroughly practical as well 
as scientific principles. Wate for booklet 
and pricelist to-day. 














Velvetlawn 
Seeder 
Company 
Springfield 
Ohio 
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An Eastern Paving Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association 








[he paving brick manufacturers wh 
in the eastern territory et in Pittsburg 
few weeks ago, for the nur rf forming 
paving brick manufacturer ssociation. C 
M iver, of the Be P Mave r brick ( mpa 
was made President; C. A. Y 2 
Mack Manufacturing Company, Secretary, 
\. G. McComb, of the A rican Sewer P 

mpany, Treasurer 

The objects of the association inclu 

tribution of information as 

ity and light nc¢ rick st s 





the drawing up of a universal 
ind the establishing of some stan 
iency for paving blocks, thereb 
some of the abuses now in vogue with cer 
tain engineers, and also restraining infer 
aterials from being ship; | 
me few manufacturers 











A New Motor Truck 






OPERATING A POWER TRUCK SPRAYER IN The Tiffin Wagon Comy Tiffin 
THE SHADE-TREE WORK AT CANTON, MASS. WC!) Known as manul 

d contract 
the solution is not delivered with sufficient ictt f 


force to properly break the stream into a fine ick The first photograph of the 
mist after attaining its height. This method is < is here reproduced. That tl 
sometimes unjustly criticised, because of at- y is staking its 








tempts to do “solid-stream” work with ma- f efficiency is wi 
-hines designed for “mist” spraying paragraph from it 

For several years this high-duty spraying “The motor trucl if 
was confined to the gypsy moth-infested area with every requiré 
in eastern Massachusetts, but through the must carry every pound of the load up to and 
energies of our entomologists it has been tried beyond its registered capacity, and without un 
in several of our larger cities for elm leaf due strain upon its power or mechanism t 
beetle spraying. Prior to these tests it was must operate economically in its maintenan 
generally considered impossible to hold this nd be in service every day in the year, 


insect in check unless the 


inder side of the leaf was 
thoroughly coated with 
poison This has been 
proven a false impression. 
If the foliage is coated, 
either top or bottom, while 
the adult beetles are feed- 
ing, they will be killed. 
Consequently, there will 
be no slugs to feed on the 
under side of the leaves. 
For a city to attempt to 
cover its trees with the 
slow and expensive mist 
method in the limited time 
that the adult beetles are 
feeding would require an 
outfit which few are able 
to afford. On the other 
hand, with the “solid- 
stream” method and its 
rapid and effective work, 
by which large trees may TIFFIN MOTOR TRUCK 
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To City Officials: 
Remember 


That Canton, Ohio, Shale is 
endorsed by Experts to be the best in the World for 
manufacturing Paving Brick and is used as a standard 
for quality in the U.S. Government Specifications for 
Paving Brick. 


Every time your City uses ‘ Metropolitan’”’ 
Repressed or Wire-Cut-Lug Block, you get a per- 
manent pavement. 





THE Z 
METROPOLITAN PAVING BRICK CO. 


CANTON | 








Home of 


' “Best Paving Block’ Made” 
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vood or bad weather, over any and all kinds New York State Highway Departme , 
f roads, carry its maximum load through rey $ ex , eens 
mud and snow, and climb all the hil ntendent ot 5 
its pathway.” parks 


+ + 
Asphalt Pavements—Laid Cold 


+ + 


A Waterproof Sewer-joint Compound Westrumite 



































With the sanitary sewer has come the pro ‘A New Aving 
of making tight joints, for it is obvious inds lustrat , 
a leaky sewer in connection with a pu Westrut npany, Fis Build 
treatment plant would cost a g t is at 
great deal of money. The amount te mix 
nd water that enters a sanitar sews é i \ ( 3 
structed with cement joints is ofter iting apparatus being é I 
to entirely fill the lines. The reason for r full strations 
failure of cement joints is due to the fa ne and ews f 
the majority are poorly made, and thos \Vestrumit R 5 
it are well made are easily broken by » + 
ection of the line caused by settlement . + ian 
he Pacific Flush Tank Company, of Ni An 85-foot Aerial Truck 
York and Chicago, is marketing a materia | mpanying 
wn as “Jointite,” that has been used sey s 
vreat success for two years for making joints Webb Compan 
will withstand pressure without leaking, ry 19-22. he occas ( 
hat will stay tight even if the In | t t] | 
é This material OUT es —_ : . 
0m 
ATE. } 
i 
' 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
¥Y Slinliar Mal Nat i ~ 
ed in w ly tl f 
necessar great strengt 
d has s ient flexibility to prevent leaka 
hen the pipes are deflected. 
This compound has been used with « 
A tre1 vork, as it eliminat 
r ng, and backfilling can be 
as the joints are made without f 
y. The cost of such joints is somew 
re than cement in dry work, but for the 
reasons mentioned above a big saving ma 
ide by its use where water is encountered 
Where sewers are laid near shade trees tl 
ts often follow the water into the joint 
metimes mpletely stopping up the lin 
his has been prevented by the use of Jointit 
the ompound is impervious and no 
+ + 
W. C. Perkins Joins the Dunn Wire 
Cut Lug Brick Company 
Announcement is mad the Dunn W 
Cut Lug Brick Company of the appointment 
William C. Perkins, C. E., M. Am. Soc. | 


as chief engineer of its inspection depart 
Mr. Perkins brings to the Dunn Compan 





AERIAL HOOK AN 
LLY 


much valuable experience gained in his recent VERR &85-FOOT : 
EXTENDEI! 


connection with the engineering work of cK FT 
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No, 3074. 


The combined output of these companies is 300 million blocks annually, or enough to pave a sixteen foot 


300,000,000 
IRE-CUT-LUG BLOCKS 


Buffalo-Glenwood Road. 21 miles long. New YorkState Highway. Constructed June, . 
1911. Photo June 8, 1912, at Station No. 369. 13 miles from Buffalo City Line. 


During the f Corry Brick and Tile Co....... ..Corry, Pa. 
year 1910 { United ics ab58.0- ox Conneaut, Ohio 
[Sterling B Brick Co. Rageene, Fe 

. _| Sterling Brick Co. .Olean, N.Y. 
piweg | Reynoldsville Brick & Tile Co., Reynoldsville, Pa. 
a Danville Brick Co. Danville, Ill. 
Hickemtin Clay Products Co. Clearfield, Pa. 

| Wabash Clay Co.... .... Veedersburg, Ind. 

Clinton Paving Brick Co. : .. Clinton, Ind. 

Alton Brick Co. : ... Alton, Ill. 

During | Deckman-Duty Brick Co...... ...Cleveland, Ohio 
1912 | Tuna Valley Pressed Brick Co....... Bradford, Pa. 

| Foster Paving Block Co. ..... Bradford, Pa. 

| Metropolitan Paving Brick Co.......Canton, Ohio 

Bessemer Limestone Co. .. Youngstown, Ohio 


roadway 750 miles long 


and the number of city engineers ! 
Wire-Cut-Lug Block never have been rejected where submitted. Write us for further evidence. 


THE DUNN WIRE-CUT-LUG BRICK CO. 





PATENTED IN THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 














Watch This List of Licensees Crow 


Murphysboro Paving Brick Co., Murphysboro, IIl. 
| Binghamton Paving Block Co... Binghamton, N. Y. 
| Peebles Paving Brick Co.......... Portsmouth, O. 


ds of cities already have admitted Wire-Cut-Lug Block in their specifications 
recognizing their merit is growing. See that your specifications are right. 


CONNEAUT, OHIO 
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the 


the 
meeting also being attended by some of the 


manufacturing plant in Allentown, 
directors of the International Association of 
Fire Engineers and other fire chiefs and rep- 


resentatives of leading fire journals. 
+ + 

‘‘ Great Money Energy for Individual 

and Public Welfare’’ 

This is the title of 


a pamphlet issued last 


month by Albert H. Scherzer, President of the 
Scherzer Rolling Lift Bridge Company 
Chicago. It is a strong plea for the expendi 
ture of public funds construction work 


the kind which shall permanently advance th 
public welfare. According to figures given in 


the pamphlet, the expenditures of the Feder 
Government for constructive work (inclu 
the Panama Canal) represent only abou 
per cent of more than $600,000,000 annua 
taxes. Mr. Scherzer’s conclusions are, in part 


“The principal constructive duties entrusted 
to the United States Government are those r¢ 
iting to the improvement of the great rivers 
ind harbors for maximum u 
fulness. The control of the Mississippi and 


service 


ther great rivers of the United States is 
mary Federal duty, as these rivers extend 
through many states and carry interstate, in- 


ternational, intercontinental and _ interisland 
ymmmerce. The Federal Government alone 
has the authority, money resources and ability 
t its command for the proper construction of 
these great works entrusted to it by the people 


The deepening, straightening, improvement 


ind regulating the outflow of the great rivers 
of the United States to obtain their maximum 
service for the benefit of the people will more 
than double the present ct ee wealth of 


$130,000,000,000, and the cost of performing 


7 
oa 


8 _ “3 Be. 
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Baker Road Machinery 

The catalogue issued by the Baker 
facturing Company, of 503 Hunt Buil 
Chicago, is well described on its title 
a book for 
ditching, 


ing, sn 


reference on road building, surface 
reclamation, rail grad- 
ing, road maintenance, drainage 
work, seed bed 
ing 
elaborate ly 


rrigation, road 
w mit 
eae 
ie¢vei- 


border, irrigation, earth 


cleaning catalogue 
illustrated, 
from photographs of the machinery in 
actual operation. The last page has four illus- 
trations of Baker’s “Spotless-town”- municipal 
sanitary safety galvanized clean-up cans 


and street “he 


many of the half-tones 





being 








Cae. 








this work will be but a small fraction of the 
direct financial returns.” 
[he pamphlet is illustrated with many in- 
teresting diagrams, including three contrasting 
rcles, showing “The Good Citizen's Record,” 
‘A Typical City Record,” and “The Federal 
Record.” 
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ne shade trees I iying 
1 | gardens & 
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+ + 
‘Everything Worth Planting”’ 
This he tith log 
W. Kelsey Nursery ( 
roadway, Ne Y 
talooue e p d 
ling var eties and spe Itic in tre 
ibs and hardy plants. The purpose of tl 
yany, as explained in the preface, is t 
ish reliable nursery stock and fine spe 
e! 1 the largest variety obtainabk 
State nd in Europe fr é 
lex ¢ the et y le ¢ ¢ 
this it ntracts I s st A 1 
number of expert and r ble ¢ aa 
has st é ily grown t " 
es 
Si. 33 “Se3Su "ee Sg 


fi 


APPLIANCES FOR CONTRACTORS AND 
BOARDS OF PUBLIC WORKS 





4 
SBE We 28 


A New Catalogue of Road-Building 
and Earth-Handling Machinery 
An exceptionally 





has just been issued the Russ er 
Manufacturing Company, of Minneay 
ts 80 pages are contained more than 100 
trations—many of them ir yr f tl 
s line of road-building and earth-handling 
hinery, culverts, culvert molds, stee am 
bridges, etc The descriptive matter 
ficiently detailed to give the 
lea of the distinctive features the ir $ 
lements and the metho« f peration. 
eve liagrams show cross sections of roads 
ents, ditches, et y - 
t 1 by the use of the elevat 
grader. 
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Following will be found 
a Directory of some of 

The Permanent Pavement the well-Known Manu- 
facturers of Paving Brick 
and Block. 











. liane ee) 

Alton Brick Company Ps = 
Repressed Block and Dunn Wire-Cut-Lug Block y, i] iN 9 
ALTON, ILL. ) ALTO 4 











Bessemer Limestone Company 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Repressed Bessemer Block and 
Dunn Wire-Cut-Lug Blocks 











BIG FOUR CLAY COMPANY 


CITY NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
CANTON, OHIO 











BINGHAMTON PAVING BLOCK CO. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE FOSTER BLOCK 
Made Under the DUNN WIRE-CUT LUG LICENSE 


WORKS: BINGHAMTON, N. Y. OFFICE: BRADFORD, PA. 








CLEARFIELD BRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
Shale and Fire Clay Paving Block 


TWO PLANTS LARGE CAPACITY 


CLEARFIELD, PA. 











THE CLEVELAND BRICK AND CLAY C0. 


Office: Engineer’s Building 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
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Getting Rid of Rock in Roads and Streets 


In building roads it frequently 


THE AMER 


msiderable an ints of rock must 
Boulders too large for handling must b 
Ip, ledge raised to lower grade 
eve! inel é ivated ( 
. ae irtine ils en é 
S 
- 





used by the Water Works De, 
chester, N. H., is here shown. lt nsists 


I ( 


a Sullivan Class “WK-3” portable air compres 


sor and two Sullivan hand-f« 
one weighing 40 pounds 
+ + 


**Kentucky’’ Dump Wagons 
[wo different types of “Kent 
wagons in various sizes are illustrated 


nt 


pounds in weig 





scribed in Catalogue No. 36, issued last 
by the Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing ( 
pany of Louisville, Ky. It is pointed 

the catalogue that everybody knows that 
higher the wheels and the shorter th 

base of a wagon, the lighter it will run an 
longer the team used with it will 1 
serviceable It is also generally know 


\ Road Machinery Reorganization 


American R 
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CLINTON PAVING BRICK COMPANY :: Clinton, Indiana 


are manufacturers of repressed vitrified shale paving brick of unquestioned 
merit and also licensees of DUNN’S Wire Cut Lug Block which ts the acme> 
of perfection for street pabing material. Write us for samples and prices. 


CLINTON PAVING BRICK COMPANY :: Clinton, Indiana 








THE DANVILLE BRICK COMPANY 


Danville Repressed & Dunn’s Wire-Cut-Lug Blocks 
DANVILLE, ILL. 








DECKMAN-DUTY BRICK CO. 


“THE 
BEST Repressed and Dunn Wire-Cut-Lug 
aoa “Medal” Paving Block 


CLEVELAND, O. 











GLEN-GERY SHALE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Shale Paving Block and Brick 
Large capacity. READING, PENNA. 











Hocking Valley Brick Company 
HOCKING BLOCK 


A High Class Shale Paver 
PLANTS, Logan, Ohio GENERAL OFFICE, Columbus, Ohio 


Capacity Fifteen Million Annually 











McAvoy Vitrified Brick Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“McAVOY BLOCK” 








Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. 
“Best Paving Block Made” 
CANTON - - - - OHIO 











MURPHYSBORO PAVING BRICK COMPANY 
































Equal to Repressed and Dunn Wire-Cut-Lug Surpassed 
the Best. Egyptian Paving Block. by None. 
MURPHYSBORQO, ILLS. 

PROMPT DELIVERIES. LET US QUOTE YOU PRICES. 
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The Reynoldsville Brick @ Tile Co. 
REYNOLDSVILLE, PA. 
DUNN WIRE-CUT-LUG BLOCKS 
Fire Clay Shale 














116 West Eighth St. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Annual Capacity: 
Thirty Million Paving Blocks 


SOUTHERN 
CLAY 
MFG. CO. 











STERLING BRICK COMPANY 


OLEAN VITRIFIED PAVING BLOCKS 
DUNN’S WIRE-CUT-LUG BLOCKS 


OLEAN, N. Y. 








THE WABASH CLAY COMPANY 
Wabash Repressed 2 Dunn's Wire-Cut-Lug BlocKs 
VEEDERSBURG, INDIANA 








Wassall Brick Company 
Wassall Shale Paving Block 
Glouster, O. 











COLEMAN DU PONT ROAD, Inc., Engineers 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
All Materials of Construction—Cement, Steel, Sand, Tar, Asphalt 
MILL AND SHOP INSPECTION OF STEEL 
ESTIMATES TESTS INSPECTIONS CONSULTATION 








KILL WEEDS; DON’T DIG ’EM OUT 


Sprinkle Streets, Driveways, Walks, Gutters, etc., with Target Brand Weed 
Killer, and in 48 hours the weeds will be destroyed, roots and all. One 
application is sufficient for an entire season 


TARGET BRAND WEED KILLER 


will not injure marble, cement or any kind of stone, and is strongly endorsed 
by owners of Estates, Superintendents of Country Clubs, Parks and Ceme- 
teries, as the most efficient weed killer on the market. One barrel diluted 
will cover 5,000 to 6,500 square yards. Send for folder. 

What Other People Say :—“Certainly the best I have used.”—J.G, Wallemiscerd, Buffalo 


Burial Ass'n “It is quite as effective as other makes and costs less.""—W. T. B. Roberts 
& Son, Glenside. ....“I recommend it heartily."—Chas. Murray, Washington University. 


Horticultural Chemical Co., 662 Bullitt Bldg.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Perfect 
Elastite-Jointed 
Brick Street 


This street has no pitch er- 
pansion jotnts—it is subjected 
to the strain of heavy traffic 
and exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun all day—yet is has 
never shown a bulge nor 
buckle since it was laid. 

This street is but one of 
many examples of,the perfect 
efficiency of the Carey Elastite 
Paving Joint. Equal success 
is attained when Elastite is used in concrete and woodblock streets and concrete sidewalks 
It is economical, too, saving time and labor and making the best permanent job. 

























No wood strips are needed where Elastite is used. 
Complete information and sample will be sent promptly, on request. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


General Offices and Factories, 55 Wayne Avenue, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 









Allentown, Pa. Chicago Havana Minneapolis Pittsburgh 8t. Louis 
Atlanta Cincinnati Jacksonville Montreal Portian Syracuse 
Baltimore Cleveland Kansas City Nashville Rochester Toledo 
Birmingbsm Dalias Knoxville Newark, N.J. San Francisco Toronto 
Boston Denver Littie Rock New Orleans Seranton Youngstown O 
Buffalo Detroit Los Angeles New York Seattle Wheeling 
Chariotte Harrisbure Memphis Oklahoma City Spokane Winnipeg 
Chattanooga Hartford Milwaukee Philadeipma Washington 











F. Weber & Co: 
Philadelphia 


Manufacturers and Importers 


Municipal Engineering 
Instruments 


Engineering 
Surveying Instruments 
Instruments of Precision 
Drafting Materials 
Fine Blue Print Papers 
Catalogue and Sample Books of finest draw- 
ing and tracing papers, upon request 
Second-Hand Surveying Instruments 
in perfect order at reasonable prices 
Branch Houses: St. Louis. Baltiritore 
Office: Chicago 

















Licht So.arR TRANsIT 
w. & L. E. GURALEY 


x ¥ 


Catalogue on request 


W. & L. E. Gurley 


Troy, N. Y. SANITARY CARTS 


Branch Factory: For Garbage, Night Soil’ c~ Sewers, Inlets, Ex 
No. 315 Maritime Bldg., Seattle, Wash. “MADE FOR 1 OR 2 HORSES. Write for Cotalegne 


GEO. H. HOLZBOG & BRO., Jeffersonville, Indiana 
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